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Art. I. Description of the Character, Manners, and Customs of 
the People of India ; and of their Institutions, Religious and 
Civil. By the Abbé J. A. Dubois, Missionary in the Mysore. 
Translated from the French Manuscript. 4to. pp. 590. 2l. 2s. 
Boards. Longman and Co. 1817. 


I? the advertisement prefixed to this volume by the ano- 
nymous translator may be implicitly trusted, the Abbé 
Dubois was resident in Europe at the beginning of the French 
Revolution, but, considering himself as endangered by the 
atrocious proceedings which the jacobin-authorities of France 
were directing against the clergy, he determined to withdraw 
from a scene of massacre, and to seek a new field of pious 
and benevolent exertion among the mild and pacific Hindoos. 
With the respectable character ofa Catholic missionary, he went 
to the Mysore, and assumed the garb and imitated the habits 
of the people; whose — he acquired with great profi- 
ciency, and among whom he appeared more as an observer than 
as an active teacher: behaving, indeed, like one who wished to 
acquire their religion rather than one who desired to superin- ° 
duce hisown. The meekness, privation, probity, and kindness, 
which distinguished his mode of living, and its total dissimi- 
larity from that of the military Europeans, obtained for him 
an extraordinary degree of confidence; in so much that he 
found himself insensibly received on the footing of a sacred 
character, and with that dutiful hospitality which is awarded 
to the Brahmanical order. Wherever he went, the natives 
offered to supply all his wants; and the very priests seem 
almost to have acknowleged him as one of their own fra- 
ternity. In these circumstances, he gained an unusually 
complete knowlege of the casts, habits, notions, and religious 
literature of the Indian peninsula; and he drew up in the 
French language a memoir, which Sir James Mackintosh is 
here said to have described as the most comprehensive and 
minute account extant in any European language of the man- 
ners of the Hindoos. 
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This French manuscript having been communicated in 
1806 to Colonel Mark Wilks, then acting President at My- 
sore, he consulted with several English gentlemen, and deter- 
mined to purchase it on account of the East-India Company. 
The price on which they agreed was two thousand pagodas : 
which, it was ascertained, would be acceptable to the Abbé, 
who had not either the means or the prospect of publication ; 
and his information, it was presumed, was likely to aid the 
servants of the British government, in often conducting them- 
selves more in unison with the customs and prejudices of the 
natives. The work was accordingly surrendered by the au- 
thor, and brought to England; where it remained a consider- 
able time in the Company’s library, accessible to the curious, 
until the beginning of the year 1817, when a translation was 
commenced under the sanction of the Court of Directors. 
Of this translation, now completed, and published, we have 
to give some account. 

In the preliminary matter, an evident chronological error 
occurs. ‘The Abbé Dubois, in his own preface, (page 15.) 
speaks of his having resided between seventeen and eighteen 
years among the people whom he has described. Now his 
manuscript was delivered up in 1806, and acquired in 1807 
by the Governor in Council at Fort Saint George, which 
appears from an official dispatch. The Abbé, therefore, ac- 
cording to his own account, must have arrived in India in 
1789, in order to have been resident there seventeen years in 
1806; and in this case he did not escape ‘from one of the 
fusillades of the French Revolution,’ which is asserted in the 
preliminary advertisement, because no such danger existed in 
France at that period. Most probably he originally quitted 
Europe with the deliberate purpose of studying the language 
and people of Mysore, in order to collect the information 
requisite to prepare the success of future missions. Such 
biographical facts, however, his countrymen can best ascertain. 

For the work of a Catholic priest, the preface, if not inter- 
polated, is singularly liberal; in proof of which we will quote 
one period. (P. xiv.) 


‘ The spirit of justice and of prudence with which the British 
nation rules the people of India who have become its subjects, 
and particularly the inviolable respect which she has constantly 
shown for the customs and prejudices, civil and religious, which 
are inherent in every district and cast, together with the impartial 
protection which she extends alike to the feeble and the strong, 
to the Brahman and the Paria, to the Christian, the Mahometan, 
and the Pagan, have more exalted her name and established her 


power in the cast, than even her victories and her extensive con- 
quests.” 
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The pronoun zés should have been altered into the pro- 
noun ser, as the word nation is made feminine in the rest 
of the sentence: but such slips of the translator do not often 
occur. 

The volume itself is divided into three parts, or books, of 
which the first undertakes a General View of Society in India. 
The twelve subordinate chapters successively treat of the 
Division and Subdivision of Casts, and the Distinction between 
Right Hand and Left; —the Advantages resulting from the 
Division of Cast; — Expulsion from a Cast; — Restoration 
to a Cast; —the original Founders of Brahmanism ; — the 
different Kinds of Brahmans; —the Sects of Vishnu and 
Siva ; —the Gurus, or Priests; — the Purohitas, or Masters 
of Ceremonies ;— the Mantras, or Forms of Prayer ; — the 
Rules prescribed to Brahman Women when brought to bed. 

Among the various ceremonies here detailed, a great many 
are innocently superstitious ; and, except in cccasioning much 
needless trouble to the observer of them, they cause no ) public 
or social inconvenience: but several rites are also enjoined 
which interfere much with the possibility of intercourse and 
the convenience of domestic life, and which aim at trans- 
ferring to corporeal purity a praise and a reverence that ought 
to be reserved for moral worth. Such rites it is surely desir- 
able to bring into gradual disuse; and we were much satis- 
fied to observe that some native writers amoung the Hindoos 
are willing to co-operate in so expedient a change. From the 
fifth chapter, on the Antiquity and Origin of the Casts, we 
will make a short extract, which shews that an inward con- 
tempt for their own ritual is pr ogressiv ely spreading among the 
Hindoos. A teacher, who should venture to treat their re- 
ligion as Saint Paul treated that of the Jews, leaving the 
creed much at rest, but encouraging an assimilation of cere- 
mony to that of the surrounding Gentiles, might form an 
internal schism, favourable to the | erowth of a more rational 
and liberal system of conduct and opinion. 


‘ Nothing in the world appears to be of greater antiquity than 
the casts of the Hindus and the customs which pertain to them. 
The ancient Greek and Latin authors, who have made mention of 
India, speak of those institutions as the groundwork of Hindu 
civilization established from time immemorial. The inviolable 
attachment of that people to their customs is a strong evidence of 
their antiquity. ‘They are bred in the principle of invariably 
clinging to their customs, so that any new habit is a thing un- 
heard of among them; any man attempting to introduce one 
would rouse the whole nation and would be proscribed as a dan- 
gerous innovator. So difficult would it be, that I believe it has 
never yet entered into the imagination of any intelligent — 
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Every thing relating to their customs proceeds evenly, and is 
transacted with inflexible uniformity, and the minutest particulars 
are treated as of the utmost importance; because they have been 
taught that it is by the strict nicety with which small matters are 
attended to that the most momentous concerns are sustained. Ac- 
cordingly there is no nation on the earth that can boast of having 
kept up for so long a time its domestic rules and customs without 
any perceptible change. 

‘ Some modern philosophical writers among them, such as 
Vemana, who has written his performance in the language of Te- 
lingana; ‘and Tiruvaluven who has written his in the Tamul, are 
distinguished highly, and have made the Hindu customs the sub- 
ject of their satire, throwing the sharpest ridicule upon the religion 
and habits of the country. But while these authors are exercising 
all their skill and raillery in ridiculing the religious ceremonies 
established inthe nation, they never fail to recommend the prac- 
tice of them, and are strictly attentive to it themselves. The 
works of the two authors I have named are always read and 
quoted with delight by all intelligent Hindus, although there be 
not a page in their writings that does not contain satirical reflec- 
tions aimed at their gods and the worship and rites of the country. 

One of the most artful contrivances made use of by the early 
Hindus for preserving their customs, has been that of clothing them 
with ceremonies, which make a strong impression on the senses, 
and communicate something holy to the practice. These cere- 
monies are rigorously observed. It is never permitted to any one 
to treat them as matters of form which may be practised or omitted 
at pleasure. The omission of any, even of the least important, 
would not be allowed to pass unpunished.’ 


If these native satirical writings, of which a farther account 
is given at page 162., were to be multiplied by the printing- 
press; — if similar good-humoured attacks were tolerated on 
the theatre of Calcutta; — if, in new novels and books of 
amusement, those Indian usages were especially exposed to 
the test of ridicule and argument, which most interfere with 
European notions of cleanliness and convenience;— it is 
probable that a fashionable sect of liberalists might be called 
into activity, who would desist from several of those practices 
which more immediately oppose the interchange of hospitality 
and good neighbourhood with persons of a foreign faith. The 
horror of the Hindoos for those who eat beef is certainly some- 
what dangerous to English popularity; to slaughter a cow 
tor food being in their eyes an act of deicide. An aversion 
to the contact of leather is another most inconvenient preju- 
dice: since the servant, who cleans an European master’s boots, 
becomes an outcast, and is punished more severely than if he 
had picked his pocket. , 

Part II. treats very diffusely of the four stages in life of 
the Brahmans, and is subdivided into thirty-nine chapters, 
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which exhaust the punctilious ceremonial law of that order. 
First is described the state of Brahmachari, or pupil, the con- 
duct expected from him, the rights acquired by receiving the 
triple cord, the duty of shunning external and-internal defile- 
ment of the body, and every thing that defiles the soul. — 
Secondly, comes the stage of a Brahman’s life called Grihas- 
tha; viz. when he marries and is made a father. ‘Twenty 
chapters are allotted to the detail of the duties of this con- 
dition ; with the triple prayers, the fasts and festivals, the 
prohibited food, the nocturnal sacrifices, the avocations of 
the order, the religious tolerance and political bigotry remark- 
able in it, their contempt for strangers, their manners, lan- 
guage, dress, houses, rules of politeness, visits, presents, and 
decorations. The matters relating to the women occupy four 
chapters; and adoption, partition of property, literature, 
epistolary forms, hand-writing, death, and obsequies, have 
seven separate sections. — The third stage of Brahmanical 
life, called Vanaprastha, is that in which a married couple, 
satiated with this world and its vanities, determine to with- 
draw into the desert and live in frugal seclusion: its rules 
extend through eight chapters. — The fourth stage of Brah- 
manical life, called Sannyas?, occurs when a widower of this 
order turns hermit, and devotes himself to solitary contem- 
plation. Three chapters comprize its rales. — With the 
pupil, and with the retired Brahman, Europeans have little 
to do; it is chiefly in the second, or Grifastha. stage, that it 
imports them to be conversant with the native. usages. 

The difficulties of dining with a Hindoo will be apparent 
from the following small portion of the code of the repast: 


‘ Leather and every kind of skin, except those of the tyger and 
the antelope, are held to be very impure. They must never touch 
with their hands the pantoufles and sandals which they wear on . 
their feet. A person who rides on horseback must have some 
stuff to cover the saddle, the bridle, and stirrup-leathers, to avoid 
all contact with skin. The most disagreeable of all European 
fashions in their eyes is that of boots and’ gloves ; and they hold a 
man to be extremely unrefined who does not shrink to touch the 
slough of a carcase. 

‘ A Brahman who is particular in his delicacy must attend also 
to what he treads upon. It-would cost him a washing if he should 
touch a bone with his foot, or a broken pot, a bit of rag, or a leaf 
from which one had been eating. He must likewise be careful 
where he sits down. Some devotees always carry their seat with 
them, that is a tyger’s or antelope’s skin, whic’ are always held 
pure. Some are contented with a mat: the ricit take a carpet; 
but one may even squat on the ground without defilement, pro- 
vided it be newly rubbed over with cow-dung. This last specific 
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is also used as a daily purification of the Hindu houses from the 
defilement occasioned by comers and goers. When thus applied, 
diluted with water, it has the farther advantage of destroying the 
insects which would otherwise annoy them. 

‘ Their mode of eating their meals also requires much circum- 
spection and gravity. However numerous the company may be, 
it would be unpolite to address conversation to any person during 
dinner. They eat in silence, and no conversation begins till they 
have ended the repast and washed their hands and mouths. The 
left hand, on this occasion, as we noticed when speaking of the 
Grihastha Brahmans, must not be employed, unless to hold the 
vessel of water from which they drink. This last operation 1s 
performed not by applying the vessel to the lips, but by pouring 
the water from on high into the mouth. This is the Hindu 

ractice universally; and it would be considered a piece of gross 
impropriety to drink as we do by touching the vessel with our lips. 
In eating, great care must be taken that nothing drops upon the 
plate, or on the leaf when one is eating apart. If asingle grain of 
rice should fall, his meal would be at an end; else he must cast 
away the plate so defiled, and bring another, with afresh supply of 
food, in its place. 

‘ The reason of this extreme fastidiousness is founded on the 
Hindu notion that the saliva is the most filthy and impure secre- 
tion that proceeds from the body, and consequently held in the 
utmost horror. It is therefore never permitted to any one to spit 
within doors. If he has occasion, he must go out. 

‘ The fragments of the repast are given neither to the domestics 
nor to the poor, (unless they be Pariahs, who accommodate them- 
selves to any thing,) but are cast to the crows or dogs. The poor 
are served with alms of boiled rice in a proper state, untouched b 
any one. But they who follow the usages of their cast, and’who 
must not eat with those who give them the alms, receive it raw ; 
and it is in this state only that Brahmans will take it from per- 
sons of another cast. ' 

‘ They rarely eat their food from plates; and when they do so, 
it is only at home. It would be indecorous to use them elsewhere 
in public. The rice and other articles are served on bits of Banana 
leaf or some other leaves sewed very neatly together. They serve 
but once, and when they have done eating they take them to a dis- 
tant place and throw them away. To offer a Brahman any thing to 
eat on a metal or porcelain plate which others had used, however 
well it may have been washed, would be considered as the grossest 
affront. . 

* With the same feeling, they will use neither spoon nor fork 
when they eat; and they are astonished how any one, after havin 
once applied them to their mouths and infected them with saliva, 
should venture to repeat it a second time. When they eat any 


thing dry, they throw it into their mouth, so as that the fingers 
may not approach the lips. 


* A European once gave a letter of introduction to a Brahman 
who had come from a great distance to receive it; and havin 
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sealed it with a wafer, which he moistened by putting it on his 
tongue, the Brahman who observed this, would not touch the 
letter, and chose rather to forego any advantage he could derive 


_from the recommendation than to carry a thing so polluted. 


‘ The touch of most animals, particularly that of a dog, is a 
stain to the person of a Brahman. It is amusing to see the me- 
thods they take to shun the touch of one, when they see it ap- 
proaching. If the dog should actually come in contact with them, 
they would be obliged instantly to plunge into the water and wash 
all their clothes in order to get free of sucha stain. 

‘ The dog, nevertheless, is one of the divinities that the Hindus 
pay honour to, under the name of Vahira or Bhairava; and the 
image of it may be seen in several of their temples.’ 


The Abbé, however, enters much into the spirit of all these 
things, and at p. 188. breaks into a declamation justificatory 
of the Hindoos, which seems to be written with the sympa- 
thies of an honest convert to their’ observances. Much of 
the matter scattered in this second part of the work was 
already known from Sir William Jones’s translation of the 
Institutes of Menu, and from Father Bartolomeo’s Systema 
Brahmanicum: but still it is very useful to give a wider cir- 
culation to the knowlege of these peculiarities: politeness will 
be assisted in avoiding to offend, and philosophy will be pre- 
pared for devising the means of reform. In general, it may 
be observed that the Brahmanical ritual is a mere record of 
the natural behaviour of a gentleman in the circumstances 
supposed; a code of politeness extending to the most trivial 
and daily actions: — but some practices are enjoined that 
have now evidently survived the associations of idea on which 
they were originally founded. When the human monkey 
first quitted the forests, and twisted huts of bamboo beside 
the Indus, the left hand was used for certain necessary bodily 
purposes, and became in consequence the unclean, the ignoble 
hand, which polluted the food or any thing else, that it 
touched. After the use of leaves of trees or of paper had 
been introduced, and when gloves were adopted as a regular 
covering of the hand, it became practicable to keep the left 
hand habitually clean as well as the right; and there was no 
longer any occasion to.persist in those sznister forbearances, 
which are so repeatedly and strenuously commanded in the 
Brahmanical ritual. A sacred distinction between right hand 
and left seems to have been known to Jonah, chap. iv. 11. Half 
of the superstitious.practices enjoined in the Hindoo sacred 
books are injunctions. of this kind, which have outlived their 
motive. — Before the art of tanning leather was invented, it 
may in like manner have been necessary to prohibit the 
touch of skins or carrion, as _— to the nostrils of others, 
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and dangerous to the health of the individual: but the 
Hindoo casuist has unfortunately not arisen, who can prove 
to the satisfaction of a Brahman that tannine is a purifying 
drug, which, not less than clarified butter, is a remedy for 
defilement. Goethe justly observes that every prevailing 
usage must have originated in some strong reason; but, by 
not recording the motive as well as the symbol, we often pro- 
long practices which have ceased to be useful or significant. 
If all commentators of works respecting good-breeding, — and 
in fact these Brahmanical books in many of their details re- 
semble Lord Chesterfield’s Letters, — were uniformly to assign 
the presumed purpose of every command, those injunctions 
for which no adequate justification could any longer be de- 
vised would sink into comparative neglect, and be deemed 
of doubtful orthodoxy. The petty ritual of personal ele- 
gance, — the religion of the toilette, — constitutes the mass 
of Brahmanical precept. ‘To lose cast, however formidable 
this excommunication has become, was originally but a re- 
vocable sort of dishonour, not, unlike the being “ sent to 
Coventry.”’ When gentlemen combined to become a pri- 
vileged class, the recipe which made a gentleman acquired 
the solemnity of law; and thus the regulations, enacted in 
the first instance for youths at their colleges, have been in- 
troduced into the code of the magistrate. The line which 
separates manners from morals is not defined in antient lan- 
guages; a feeling of impropriety is alike excited by an auk- 
wardness or a sin; and even in Leviticus, (c.v.) the person 
who has touched a-carcase, or who has taken a criminal oath, 
is ordered to make atonement by the same offering. As we 
have gradually modified the relative practical weight of the 
precepts in our own sacred books, by resting on the authority 
of later prophets, so will the Hindoos: — refinement every 
where Bpeduces a like effect. By degrees, the European or 
ParanqUay cast, as the natives begin to call us, will be per- 
ceived to have acquired a very permanent ascendancy in Hin- 
dostan ; and the usages of this sovereign class will insensibly be 
considered as the more genteel and fashionable. The patron- 
age of government will also be tempted to lean towards the 
plastic and the accommodating, less from system than from 
obvious motives of convenience. Then the ambitious, the 
young, and the excellent among the Brahmans will them- 
selves set examples of imitating European customs; and the 
will teach their countrymen to estimate native formalities at a 
more natural but reduced value. At present, such reforms 
are but feebly desired, yet they begin to gain a footing, as 
the following anecdote will shew : 


‘ The 
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‘ The women are so accustomed to the austere manners of their 
husbands, that they would disapprove a contrary behaviour, and 
despise their husbands if they treated them with easy familiarity. 
I have seen a wife in a rage with her husband for talking with her 
in an easy strain. ‘* His behaviour covers me with shame,” 
quoth she, ‘‘ and I dare no longer shew my face. Such conduct 
amongst us was never seen tillnow. Is he becomea * Paranquay, 
and does he suppose me to be a woman of that cast?” ’ 


Part III. of this work, treating of religion, is divided into 
eleven chapters, concerning the Trimurti, or Trinity ; — the 
principal Festivals ; — the Temples, and the Ceremonies prac- 
tised there;—the favourite Divinities;—the Worship of 
Animals, and of Bhutas, or Devils; —the Metempsychosis ; 
—the Mythological Fables; and other Tales of the 
Hindoos. Some irrelevant dissertations intervene concerning 
the Pariahs, or outcasts, the administration of justce, and the 
military system. 

In this series of chapters, we are taught to believe that 
polytheism, though nominally the public religion of Hin- 
dostan, is in fact confined to the inferior or vulgar classes ; 
that an esoteric doctrine, which resolves into allegory the 
mythological stories of the gods, is systematically diffused 
throughout the Brahmanical order, is inculcated at their 
very universities, and is avowed in their private books of in- 
struction; and that this esoteric doctrine is pantheism. To 
the universe, to the great whole, they give the name of God ; 
and they worship its elementary parts under the character of 
Brahma, or earth, Vishnu, or water, and Siva, or fire; 
ascribing to the first a creative, to the second a vivifying or ° 
preserving power, and to the third a merely destructive 
energy. Like the followers of Buddha, the Brahmans con- 
ceive that it is to amuse and divert himself with the plea- 
sures of infancy that God creates his own substamee into 
children, while at the same time he is enjoying the various 
gratifications of maturity and age.— God is horse, dog, in- 
sect, man, or in short whatever he wishes to be; his desire 
extends to each living creature, and varies with the instinct 
of each individual; he is delighted by enjoying what is 
adapted to the particular gratification of each, and even by 
the conflicts subsisting between them. According to this 
system, the One God of the Brahmanical order is self-sub- 
sistent, uncreated, indestructible, everlasting, and moreover 
omnipresent; since, wherever any thing is, he is. What- 





‘ * Paranquay is a term of reproach ,by which they designate 
the Europeans. It is derived from the word Frank franguy ; and 
was introduced into India by the Moors.’ 
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ever is perceived and known is perceived in him, through 
him, and by him; he is therefore omniscient; and the har- 
mony of the universe, throughout which each is adapted to 
all, proves that the presiding mind is also collectively intel- 
ligent, and not exclusively intent on the illusions of indivi- 
duality. From the substance of God, all individuality 
proceeds; he is the Father of all; and into his substance all 
individuality is successively re-absorbed. In short, the 
Brahmanical Supreme Being is well described in the words 
of Pope: 


‘¢ All are but parts of one stupendous whole, 
Whose body Nature is, and God the soul : 
That, chang’d through all, and yet in all the same, 
Great in the earth as in th’ ethereal frame, 
Warns in the sun, refreshes in the breeze, 
Glows in the stars, and blossoms in the trees; , 
Lives through all life, extends through all extent, 
Spreads undivided, operates unspent.” 


The oriental theology has this merit, that by the very de- 
finition of God his existence is undeniable; it is therefore 
a system absolutely incompatible with atheism, though not 
with polytheism, or with subordinate objects of worship. _ In-, 
deed the Brahmans do not seem to forbid the worship of any 
thing: not only to gods personilying the powers of nature, 
not only to Bhutas, or disembodied spirits, do they address 
offerings and ceremonies, but even to inanimate matters, such 
as the utensils of the artisan or the furniture of the kitchen. 
— Concerning future existence, their favourite doctrine is 
metempsychosis; they infer that any portion of the divine 
mind, or soul of the universe, which has ceased to vivify 
any one animal, will soon be employed to vivify another ; 
and they threaten to their enemies a resurrection in the form 
of some unclean créature: while to their own order they 
announce, as the highest beatitude, a complete re-absorption 
into the divine nature, and a re-union with the divine mind. 
{In this philosophy, a great resemblance may be traced to the 
doctrines of the Alexandrian Platonists, of Philo, and of the 
son of Sirach; whence it seems probable that from Babylon, 
as a common centre, radiated both to Benares and to 
Alexandria the system of the pantheists. 

The Euterpe of Herodotus deserves to be assiduously com- 
pared with the description ef the Abbé Dubois. It will im- 
mediately be apparent that AXgypt was. originally peopled by 
some oriental race of men, to whom the Brahmanical insti- 
tutions were already communicated. Whether these early 
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colonists came from Guzurat, up the Red Sea, and thence 
to the Memphian mouth of the Nile, cannot now be histo- 
rically ascertained: but so great a resemblance of arbitrar 
institution is impossible without a common origin. If Hero- 
dotus reckons seven casts, be it observed that he separates 
needlessly into two the ox-herdsmen and the swine-herdsmen ; 
and that he makes two superfluous casts of the interpreters 
and pilots, whereas these were only persons who, for the sake 
of facilitating intercourse with strangers, were privileged 
against being outcasts in circumstances which would have 
condemned other residents to degradation. Hence the divi- 
sion of Herodotus is in fact into priests or Brahmans, soldiers 
or Chatriyas, artisans or Vaisyas, graziers or Sudras; and 
all the minor superstitions, the veneration for the cow, the 
preference for rice, the use of linen-drawers, the hereditary 
occupations, the river-worship, the various purifications by 
ablution after having touched a carcase or any such things, and 
the veneration of the phallos, seem described by both writers 
from one original. ‘There are however in Hindostan, as in 
Akgypt, three distinct stages of discipline, or institution, to 
be observed: the first, in which polytheism was the sincere 
religion both of people and of priest; the second, after an 
esoteric doctrine had been introduced among the priesthood 
by the pupils of pantheism; and the third, after the power 
of government had been wrested from the Brahmanical order, 
and had compelled the priesthood to attempt the accom- 
plishment by interior excommunication, by proclaiming loss 
of cast, of that which in earlier times the punishment of the 
magistrate accomplished directly. From various passages in 
the Institutes of Menu, it may be conjectured that an esoteric 
pantheism was first introduced by priests of the fire-wor- 
shippers, who at some specific period intruded themselves 
into the Brahmanical church, no doubt under the protection 
of the Parthian sovereigns, especially perhaps under that of 
Darius Hystaspes. It is unfortunate that no trustworthy 
history remains of this doctrinal revolution. 

The second and third parts of the Abbé Dubois’ work 
seem to have been written before the first, which is an 
epitome or condensation of them. They keep in view a 
French public, and solicitously indicate those prejudices of 
the Hindcos which could best be directed against English- 
men, and followed by Frenchmen: but, in the first part, all 
nationality has been laid down at the feet of our EKast-India 
Company. Many needless repetitions may be detected; so 
many, that an abridgement of the book will probably be 
undertaken at Calcutta, and finally supersede the original. 


As 
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As a commentary on the Institutes of Menu, as an account 
of the state of practice resulting from the precepts there 
collected, the dissertation is peculiarly interesting: few ob- 
servances are here detailed which cannot be traced to some 
specific command in that consecrated book; and few com- 
mands occur in it which have not perpetuated their traces in 
the living manners of the country. We are here, to borrow 
the words of Sir William Jones, called to contemplate a 
system of despotism and priestcraft, both indeed limited by 
law, but artfully conspiring to give mutual support, though 
with mutual checks. It is filled with strange conceits in 
metaphysics and natural philosophy, with idle superstitions, 
and with a scheme of theology most obscurely figurative and 
consequently liable to dangerous misconception. It abounds 
with minute and childish formalities, with ceremonies gene- 
rally absurd and often ridiculous; the punishments are partial 
and fanciful, for some crimes dreadfully cruel, for others 
reprehensibly slight; and the very morals, though rigid 
enough on the whole, are in one or two instances (as in 
the case of light oaths, and of pious perjury,) unaccountably 
relaxed. Nevertheless, a spirit of sublime devotion, of be- 
nevolence to mankind, and of amiable tenderness to all sen- 
tient creatures, pervades the whole discipline; proving its 
founders to have adored, not the visible material,sun, but 
that divine and incomparably greater light, (to use the most 
venerable text in the Indian scripture,) ‘ which illumines all, 
delights all, from which all proceed, to which all must returng. 


. =) . . . . 
and which alone can irradiate our intellects.” 





— 


Art. II. Memoirs of the Wernerian Natural History Society, 
Vol. If. Part II. For the Years 1814, 1815, 1816. With 
Nine Engravings. 8vo. pp. 455. 16s. Boards. Longman 
and Co. 1818. 


w the seventy-seventh volume of our New Series, (p. 113.) 

we shortly noticed the first part of the present volume of 
the Wernerian Memoirs. The second, which is before us, 
commences with an article on a subject now particularly 
attractive, viz. 

On the Greenland or Polar Ice. By William Scoresby, 
junior, M.W.S.— We have alluded to this paper in p. 417. 
of our last Number, and have indeed anticipated in part our 
present duty respecting it, by quoting some passages from it. 
Mr. Scoresby’s frequent visits to the polar latitudes, com- 
bined with his habits of diligent observation, have enabled 
him to communicate some interesting information on this 

topic 
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topic and other collateral matters. As his memoir, however, 


forms only the germ of an intended publication of much 
greater extent, and destined to comprize a history of the pro- 
gress of discoveries in the north of West and East Greenland, 
the natural history of the Greenland seas, an account of* the 
northern whale and minor fisheries, &c., we forbear from 
farther forestalling his more detailed statements. The atten- 
tion of the public will be particularly drawn to his enumer- 
ation of the difficulties which the adventurers in the expedition 
to the north may be supposed to encounter, and his sugges- 
tion of the means by which such difficulties may be sur- 
i0unted. 

From the pen of Mr. Scoresby, whose time has been de- 
voted to the business of the whale-fishery, we cannot reason- 
ably expect many specimens of fine writing: but, as he is 
preparing his work for the press, we would counsel him to 
submit his composition to the revision of some competent 
friend, who may point to such objectionable phraseology as 
we occasionally discover in the essay before us. 

For the reason already assigned, we shall limit our extracts 
to the following commentary on Cowley’s quaint couplet: 


‘¢ As if some curious artist should devise 
To make a burning-glass of ice.” 


‘ Fresh-water ice is fragile, but hard; the edges of a fractured 
part are frequently so keen, as to inflict a wound like glass. The 
homogeneous and most transparent pieces are capable of concen- 
trating the rays of the sun, so as to produce a considerable inten- 
sity of heat. With alump of ice, of by no means regular convex- 
ity, I have frequently burnt wood, fired gunpowder, melted lead, 
and lit the sailors’ pipes, to their great astonishment; all of whom, 
who could procure the needful articles, eagerly flocked around me, 
for the satisfaction of smoking a pipe ignited by such extraordi- 
nary means. Their astonishment was increased, on observing, that 
the ice remained firm and pellucid, . whilst the solar rays emerging 
therefrom were so hot, that the hand could not be kept longer in 
the focus than for the space of a few seconds. In the formation 
of these lenses, I roughed them with a small axe, which cut the 
ice tolerably smooth ; "Tl then scraped them with a knife, and 
polished them merely by the warmth of the hand, supporting them 
during the operation in a woollen glove. I once procured a piece 


of the purest ice, so large, that a lens of sixteen inches diameter - 


was obtained out of it; unfortunately, however, the sun became 
obscured before it was completed, and never made its appearance 
again for a fortnight, during which time, the air being mild, the 
lens was spoiled.’ 


On the Mineralogy of the Redhead in Angus-shire. By the 
Rev, John Fleming, D.D. F.R.S, E. — One of the principal 
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advantages which result from the institution of provincial 
societies is the accuracy of the local delineations to which 
they give rise, each contributor naturally selecting for the 
range of his inquiries the districts most within his reach. In 
consequence of such a commodious distribution and subdivi- 
sion of labour, and the facility with which the amount of 
actual investigation is communicated to the public, we are 
warranted to indulge the pleasing expectation that, in the 
course of a few years, the geological and mineralogical 
phenomena of the whole surface of the British islands will 
be distinctly and correctly unfolded. Whether the topo- 
graphical reports be drawn up by the disciples of the Huttonian 
or of the Wernerian school may now \be regarded as a matter 
of comparative insignificance ; for the language and the biases 
of both are perfectly understood; and the cool and candid 
observer can make the requisite allowances on either side. 

Dr. Fleming’s paper contains some valuable observations 
on the alluvial and floetz strata, connected with a bold and 
rocky portion of coast in the neighbourhood of Aberbrothic. 
The strata of gravel, which bear every appearance of havin 
been deposited in water, are not horizontal, but inclined at 
an angle of 24°; a phenomenon which the author ascribes 
to the motion of the fluid in which the suspended matters 
were precipitated. The principal member of the flcetz series 
is red sand-stone, containing a number of caves, some of 
which are of considerable magnitude. 


«‘ The rocks of sand-stone may be considered as forming one 
great bed, nearly two miles in thickness, divided into regular strata, 
some of these exceeding four feet, others only. a few lines in 
thickness. ‘These strata are divided by perpendicular rents, (or 
backs as they are termed by the quarrymen,) which run at right 
angles to the line of bearing, are parallel to one another, and 
often cause the rock to exhibit somewhat of a columnar appear- 
ance. This structure has enabled the sea to make great encroach- 
ments, and has contributed to give to the scenery its characteristic 
feature of boldness. When the sea undermines the base of these 
angular masses, they fall with a tremenduous crash, and leave 
the newly exposed surface of the rock a mural precipice, But it 
often happens, that the upper portions of the columns are too 
firmly wedged by the surrounding rock to allow them to be dis- 
placed, so that the inferior portions only give way, and in this 
case a small cave is formed, which is very speedily enlarged by 
the surf of an exposed and stormy coast.’ 


In these beds of sand-stone are found strata of slate-clay, 
which seldom exceed a foot in thickness, and are of a similar 
colour with the surrounding rock.— The next.member, de- 
nominated sand-stone conglomerate, is composed of am" 
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of granite, gneiss, mica-slate, quartz, porphyry, and horn- 
blend, in the form either of rounded balls or of blunt 
angular fragments. Appearances are exhibited by this sand- 
stone conglomerate, and gravel-stone, which seem to indicate 
the former existence of a disturbing but unknown force. 
Near the ruins of St. Murdoch’s chapel, the sand-stone rocks 
are succeeded by those of trapp, including porphyry, con- 
glomerate, and amygdaloid, which last passes into trapp-tuff. 

Not satisfied with the bare intimation and description of 
these substances, Dr. F. mingles in his exposition some re- 
marks of a more theoretical complexion, but of which the 
discussion would demand space and leisure which we cannot 
assign to it. 

Description and Analysis of a Specimen of Native Iron 
found at Leadhills. By Mr. H. M. Dacosta, M.W.S.— 
This is the second specimen of such a rare mineral which 
has been found at Leadhills; and, from the manifestations ’ 
which are here detailed, it seems to be iron nearly pure. 

Mineralogical Observations in Galloway. By Dr. Grierson. 
— From Dr. G.’s observations, which are somewhat minutely 
recorded, we may infer that much of the granite in Gal- 
loway rests on compact gneiss, and that detached fragments 
of the latter are sometimes included in the granitic mass. 

Lithological Observations on the Vicinity of Loch-Lomond. 
By Dr. Macknight.— The rocks on the margin of both 
sides of this lake constitute a regular series from the older mica- 
slate to the newer grey-wacke, including several subordinate 
members, and exhibiting the same features with other regions 
of the Highlands of Scotland, in which mica-slate is the 
prevailing rock. Ben-Lomond itself may be said to be com- 
posed of the latter; which, however, frequently passes into 
felspar-porphyry and green-stone. In this mica-slate, which 
affects many fantastical appearances, and is much undulated, 
a marked predominance of quartz occurs. ‘The felspar- 
porphyry is much penetrated with horn-blend, chlorite, and 
crystals of pistacite, crossing one another, like the letter X. 
On the west side of the lake, between Tarbet and Luss, mica- 
slate, talcky and talck-slate, with beds of green-stone and 
felspar-porphyry, are still observable in the same order of 
relative position. Southward of Row Ardennan, the mica- 
slate approaches to and passes into clay-slate, and also alter- 
nates with it. The quarries of Luss and Camstradden belong 
to the clay-slate formation, which has been traced in so man 
places, skirting the Highlands from S. W. to N. E. Then 
appear grey-wacke, and grey-wacke with a slaty fracture, 
and, lastly, towards Glen-Fruin, the old red sand-stone. — 

Dr. 
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Dr. Macknight slightly touches on the consideration of the 
veins and masses of pure quartz included in the principal 
rocks, and also on the internal irregularities of structure that 
are observable in the mica-slate. 

Description of Ravensheugh. By the Same. — The point of 
coast here described had escaped the examination of Pro- 
fessor Jameson, in his mineralogical survey of East Lothian. 
It is a striking exhibition of the trapp-formation, apparently 
incumbent on, but in reality subordinate to, the old red sand- 
stone. 

Hints regarding the Coincidence which takes Place in the 
Pressure of the Atmosphere, at different Latitudes, and at 
nearly the same Time.— By the Right Hon. Lord Gray, 
F.R.S. Lond. and Edin. &c. — Lord Gray here presents us 
with a specimen of a reduction of the observations on the 
barometer, at different latitudes, into a tabular and curvili- 
near form; and he surmises that, by accurate registers, kept 
at St. Helena, the Cape of Good Hope, and Botany Bay, we 
might be enabled to determine whether the degrees of atmo- 
spheric pressure are correspondent, and nearly simultaneous, in 
the different quarters of the globe. The very limited range of 
the barometrical scale in many of the tropical countries seems 
to have been already ascertained: but no harm can result 
from the institution of. new and authenticated trials. 

An Account of several new and rare Species of Fishes, taken 
on the South Coast of Devonshire, with some Remarks on some 
others of more common Occurrence. By George Montagu, Esq. 
F.L.S. and M.W.S.— The departed author of this ingenious 
communication has repeatedly drawn from us that tribute of 
commendation which is due to perseverance and perspicacity 
of research ; and it cannot be doubted that the united efforts 
even of a few individuals, gifted with the same acuteness and 
diligence of observation, would essentially contribute to the 
elucidation of British ichthyology. Mr. Montagu’s numer- 
ous remarks on the genus Raza were derived from the exa- 
mination of some thousands of this family of fishes, either 
alive or freshly captured. In a single paragraph, he has 
explained the sexual distinctions of the tribe in a manner that 
cannot be misapprehended, but which proves, nevertheless, 
that some of our usually alleged specific differences are 
founded in error. The Chagrinea of Pennant, or Dun-cow of 
the west-country fishermen, a species of rare occurrence, is 
more accurately described than heretofore, and delineated in 
a plate. — Mr. M. has also laid down precise points of differ- 
ence between the common Skate and the sharp-nosed Ray.— 
By the adoption of the term maculata, and applying it to the 
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only truly spotted British species, he has obviated the con- 
fusion occasioned by the Rubus of Gmelin, the Miraletus of 
Donovan, and the Fuller-ray of Pennant. 

xipotheca tetradens, described in the first volume of these 
Memoirs, is now supposed to be synonymous with the Van- 
dellius Lusitanicus of Shaw; who, very unaccountably, had 
ranked it in the Thoracic instead of the Apodal order. 

Mr. Montagu has, moreover, adduced two additional 
proofs of the existence of Leptocephalus Morrisii, accompanied 
by a more correct generic and specific description than any 
‘that had yet appeared, and illustrated by a drawing. — His 
observations, however, on Callionymus dracunculus are rather 
at variance with Mr. Neill’s supposition of its identity with 
C. lyra. 

‘ The Dracunculus,’ he adds, ‘ is held in utter detestation by 
the fishermen on this coast, from the supposed venom communi- 
cated to the wound inflicted by the tridentate spine on each side 
‘of the head. From this circumstance, it has acquired the appel- 
lation of Stingfish, a name applied to the common Weaver, 
Trachinus Draco, in other places. When the Dracunculus is 
caught, no mercy is shewn to it, being indignantly buried in the 

ahunge by a stamp of the foot. 
© To the great astonishment of the natives, I collected some of 
this species for culinary purposes. In taste, and in the dryness, of 
the fish, they much resembled the common Gurnards.’ 


The species which the author has added to the catalogue of 
British fishes are, Blennius ocellaris, Gadus argenteolus, 
Sparus lineatus, and Trigla levis ; on each of which, as well 
as on some other varieties, he has descanted with his usual 
_ critical discernment. 

Observations upon the Alveus or general Bed of the German 
Ocean and British Channel. By Robert Stevenson, Esq. 
Civil Engineer. — The object of this essay is to shew, from 
an induction of particular cases, that the waters of the ocean 
shave been gradually gaining on the land of the British shores ; 
_a position which, however alarming to posterity, Mr. Steven- 
son seems to have established on plain and incontrovertible 
matters of fact. His doctrine is, moreover, in all probability, 
susceptible of rather general application. 


‘ Nature,’ he adds, ‘ seems to have created a kind of compen- 
sating power to counterbalance the seeming conflict of the ele- 
ments of Earth and Water: for while the ocean appears to be 
_ extending its surface, it seems also probable that the quantity of 
its waters are upon the whole lessened, and that part of them 
undergoes a complete and permanent change of form after the 
process of evaporation; and that the earthy particles continually 
accumulating at the bottom of the sea have a direct tendency 
Rev. May, 1818. C not 
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not only to preserve a uniform level, but even in some instances to 
make the water overrun ‘what we have been ‘accustomed to consi- 
der its boundary. If we attentively inquire into the generality of 
the wasting effects of the'sea upon the margin of the land, it 
will perhaps appear, that the instances in which the sea can be 


considered as just taking a portion of land from one part, while 
it adds in like proportion to another part of the coast, will 
come far short of the instances of detrition in all quarters of the 
globe.’ | 


‘Geological Remarks on the Cartlane Craig. By Dr. Mack- 
night. — Of the numerous travellers who are annually at- 
tracted to the falls of the Clyde, few comparatively are 
apprized of the grand rocky scenery to which ‘the present 


5 . . 
paper refers; and which consists of an enormous chasm, or 


‘fissure, inthe sand-stone-formation* above Lanark, richly 


clothed with plantation and brushwood. This sublime ravine, 
which presents corresponding salient and receding angles, and 
‘which seems to:-have been caused by some sudden convulsion 
of nature,'runs at least three-fourths of a mile, in the form 
of the segment of a circle; its greatest depth being little 
short of 400 feet; its‘width, at the highest part, probably ex- 
ceeding 600 feet; while, at the bottom, it is little more than 
the breadth of the small stream which flows through this 
romantic bed into'the Clyde. ‘Towards the extremities, the 
height on both sides- gradually declines, till the chasm entirely 
disappears. Near the middle of the great fissure, the channel 
of the stream is crossed by a mass. of floetz trapp-rock, or 
green-stone, near which smaller veins of the same material 
may be traced, running in a similar direction. Dr. Mack- 
night urges several arguments in favour of the opinion that the 
chasm was effected by subsidence, and not by the injection of 
the green-stone from below: but he candidly admits that 
‘ points of this nature will not be decided satisfactorily, 


. without the most accurate observation and experienced judg- 


ment in the progress of geological knowledge.’ 

Account of the Irish Testacea. By Thomas Brown, Esq. &c. 
—This enlarged catalogue contains several new species, accom- 
panied by drawings. Among the novelties, we particularly 
remark Tellina jugosa, Arca barbata, Trochus discrepans, 
I. rugosus, Turbo pentangularis, Helix elliptica, H. elegans, 
EI, cochlea, H.limosa, and Nerita glabrissimus. 

Remarks respecting the Causes of Organization. By Dr. 
Barclay.— From the existence .of certain very imperfect 


foetuses, some of which had been produced without the head 


or brains, some without the head, neck, and shoulders, and 
some without the abdominal viscera, Dr. Barclay not only in- 
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fers the inadequacy of Haller’s attempt to explain such pheeno- 
mena, by supposing that the regular processes of organi- 
zation were interrupted by some accidental lesion, or disease, 
which occasioned the destruction of the deficient parts, but is 
led to the general conclusion that the principle of life ‘ must 
necessarily have existed and even operated before a single 
organ could be formed; it being impossible that the organs 
could precede, regulate, or be the cause of, those processes 
by which: they themselves are brought into existence.’ This 
vital principle, or agency, we can know only from its effects, 
and must ultimately resolve into the exercise of creative 
power; for here the depth of the metaphysics of physiology 
must terminate; and in this termination, whether we are led 
to it by the monads of Leibnitz, the germs of Bonnet, the 
organic molecules of Buffon, or the organizing agents of the 
present writer, we should do well to acquiesce contentedly 
and piously, because the whole history of animal reproduction 
is involved in mystery. If by organizing agents Dr. Barclay 
means sozls, we have some difficulty in conceiving their pro- 
duction of bodily organs; and if, again, he means something 
material, and distinct from the thinking principle, if it exists 
prior to the formation of the corporeal frame, it may equally 
retain its nature and essence when that frame is dissolved. 

On the Genera and Species of Eproboscideous Insects. — 
On the Arrangement of Cistrideous Insects. Both by Williain 
Elford Leach, Esq. — The divisions, nomenclature, and defi- 
nitions, adopted by Mr. Leach, are suitably illustrated by 
figures, and are well calculated to facilitate the natural history 
of two very marked families of insects. 

Observations on some Species of the Genus Falco of Linnaeus. 
By James Wilson, Esq. — Mr. Wilson’s diligent and consi- 
derate review of the Falcon tribe bespeaks much critical 
acquaintance with one of the most perplexed departments of 
ornithology: but his remarks are too numerous to suffer 
abridgement or generalization. His pape was prepared for 
the press before he was aware of the frequent coincidences of 
his sentiments with those of Bechstein; a circumstance, how- 
ever, which ought to inspire his readers with additional confi- 
dence in the accuracy of his statements. 

On the Geognosy of the Lothians. By Professor Jameson. 
— As the most striking geological features of the Lothians 
are the red sand-stone and coal-formations, the learned Presi- 
dent of the Society commences his essay with a view of these 
formations as they are exhibited in the middle district of 
Scotland ; a tract of country bounded by the Frith of Forth 
on the south, and by the line of the Caledonian Canal on 
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the north. In this extensive range of soil, the most consider- 
able of the red sand-stone depositions stretches from Stone- 
haven, in Kincardineshire, to the west side of the island of 
Arran, in the Frith of Clyde; forming, occasionally, wide- 
spreading plains, sometimes rising into hills or mountain- 

“groups, and sometimes presenting precipitous cliffs which 
are beaten by the sea. It rests on primitive or transition 
rocks, and is distinctly stratified, although it sometimes ap- 
pears in very thick beds. |The following observation is at 

"once ingenious and important : 


¢ Enormously thick but short beds of sand-stone are sometimes 
surrounded with thin strata of sand-stone, slate-clay, and other 
rocks. It occasionally happens, that in a ravine or valley, the one 
side will present a vertical face of red sand-stone, without an 
marks of stratification, thus intimating the pressure of a thic 
massive bed, while the opposite side will exhibit numerous thin 
beds of sand-stone and slate-clay, dipping towards the mural pre- 
cipice. Here all the rocks are in their original position; there 
. has been no sinking of strata on the side with the mural precipice ; 
for the thin strata, if continued to the precipice, would either 
rise toward it, or terminate suddenly upon it without any change 
_in their direction, just as we observe to be the case with the thin 
sand-stone strata, where they come in contact with thick beds of 
the same rock. Many of the pretended sinkings and shifts, enu- 
merated and described by geologists, are of this description. In- 
“deed it would appear, that these mechanical actions are much less 


- frequent than has been generally imagined, and that the crust of 


the earth is more firmly built than is admitted by some speculators.’ 


The principal rocks contained in this sand-stone-formation 
are, conglomerate, slate-clay, clay-stone, clay-iron-stone, 
trapp-tuff, amygdaloid, basalt?, clink-stone, felspar, por- 
phyry, green-stone, pitch-stone, lime-stone, lime-stone-con- 
glomerate, and coal. Each of these is shortly considered, 
with a specific reference to the district in question. Of the 
clay iron-stone it is remarked that it distinctly passes into the 
' slate-clay, in which it is so frequently involved ; consequently, 
if the clay-slate has been deposited in an aqueous menstruum, 
_ the clay-iron-stone must have had the same origin. 

This preliminary sketch, though rapid, is on the whole not 
devoid of interest, and contains hints which may lead to im- 
- portant results: at all events, they excite some degree of im- 
patience for the appearance of the sequel. 
The Appendix to the present 2 anal consists of Minutes 
of —n ‘of the Society, and a continuation-of the list of 
members. 
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Art. III. Essays on Insanity, Hypochondriasis, and other Ner-° 
vous Affections. By John Reid, M.D., &c. 8vo. pp. 272. 
gs- Boards. Longman and Co. 


ArmoucH this volume treats on a medical subject, and is 

written by a physician, it can scarcely be called a medical 
book ; since it contains no facts or observations that tend to 
throw light on the medical or pathological natare. of’ the 
complaints which it discusses, nor does it lay down any pro- 
fessional regulations for their management. The view which 
Dr. Reid takes of these mental disorders, or rather: his 
method of writing about them, may be best learned from 
the titles of the several sections; the first twelve of which 
are as follow. ‘ On the influence of the mind upon the 
body; the power of volition; the fear of death; on pride; 
remorse; on solitude; excessive study or application of 
mind; vicissitude a cause and characteristic symptom of ‘in- 
tellectual malady; want of sleep; intemperance; the excess 


_ of abstinence injurious; morbid affections of the organs of 


sense.’ From these heads of reference, which comprize the 
contents of about one half of the volume, the reader will 
perceive that the parts of which it is composed have but little 
connection with each other; and that they might, with equal 
propriety, have been placed in an order very different from 
that which they now occupy. They are indeed designated 
by the author himself as’ distinct essays; and, -as far as their 
independence on each other is concerned, they have a full 
claim to this title. Considering the work, therefore, rather 
as a collection of separate parts than as one connected whole, 
we must confine our office to that of giving our readers an 
idea of the manner in which it is written, and of the way in 
which the author treats the different topics as they successively 
come into view. 

Dr. Reid’s style is very peculiar, and indicates considerable 
ability, with some practice in the art of writing: but’ it is 
rather brilliant than correct, and seems more calculated to 
produce effect than to convey important truths, or to illus- 
trate a train of argument. It is shrewd, sententious, and 
aphoristic, but it not unfrequently degenerates into mere 
point, if not flippancy : — it abounds in antithesis and meta- 
phor, but the contrast is not always apposite, and the allu- 
sions are rather fanciful than illustrative, while their frequency 
renders them occasionally obtrusive. ‘The general cast of the 
writer’s mind indicates a greater fondness for metaphysical 
than for physical truths; and he always prefers to enforce his 
arguments by considerations drawn from the general prin- 
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ciples of the human mind, rather than to undertake the much 
more difficult task of employing specific observations. Yet, 
although he refers so much to general principles, we do not 
think that he writes like a man who is intimately acquainted 
with the foundation on which they rest: his knowlege 
seems not to arise from the generalization of particular facts, 
but to"have been gleaned from an acquaintance with books, 
and an intercourse with the world. It is to be observed, 
indeed, that the authors whom he quotes, or those to whom 
he apparently alludes, are not numerous, and are of very 
common occurrence. Johnson’s Rasselas seems to be one of 
the principal sources of his knowlege of the human mind 
and its faculties; and very few medical and scarcely a single 
physiological or anatomical writer is mentioned, whose opi- 
.Nions or observations are deemed of sufficient importance to 
cast any light on the subject. Respecting Dr. Reid’s mode 
of treating insanity we can say nothing, because his remarks 
are so scanty and indefinite that we can scarcely suppose he 
intended them to be considered as a specimen of his mode 
of practice; unless, indeed, he has so little confidence in 
the power of art over mental diseases, as to imagine that it 
is most advisable to leave them to the operations of nature. 

Notwithstanding these remarks, which may appear severe 
and hyper-critical, we shall strongly advise our readers to 
peruse the present volume; and this recommendation we 
give to the unprofessional equally with the professional. In 
act, we believe that the former will profit by it more than 
the latter; since, although the work contains little either of 
learned research or scientific investigation, it exhibits a num- 
ber of useful truths, placed in a striking light ; and it con- 
tains many apophthegms which may prove valuable in the 
conduct of life, delivered in such a manner as to impress 
themselves forcibly on the memory. We shall exemplify 
our remarks by a few quotations, which we shall endeavour 
to select so as to present a fair average of the whole 
production. 

The second essay, on the power of volition, commences 
with the following observations : 


‘ Nervous diseases, from their daily increasing prevalence, de- 
serve at the present time a more than ordinary degree of attention 
and interest on the part of the medical practitioner. Yet nothin 
surely can surpass the inhumanity, as well as folly, with which 

atients of this class are too frequently treated. — We often act 
upon the ill-founded idea that such complaints are altogether 
dependent upon the power of the will; a notion which, in para- 
doxical extravagance, scarcely yields to the doctrine of a modern, 
‘though now obsolete writer, on the Philosophy of Morals, who 
asserted 
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asserted that no one need die, if, with a sufficient energy, he 
determined to live. To command, or to advise a person laboring 
under nervous depression, to be cheerful and alert, is no less idle 
and absurd, than it would be to command or advise a person, 
under the direct and most intense influence of the sun’s rays, to 
shiver with cold, or one who is ‘ wallowing naked in December’s 
snows” to perspire from a sensation of excessive t. The 
practice of laughing at, or scolding a patient in thi class, is 
equally cruel and ineffectual. No one was ever laughed or 
scolded out of hypochondriasis. It is scarcely likely that we 
should elevate a person’s spirits by insulting his understanding. 
The malady of the nerves is in general of too obstinate a nature 
to yield to a sarcasm or a sneer. It would scarcely be more pre- 
posterous. to think of dissipating a dropsy of the chest, than a 
distemper of the mind by the force of ridicule or rebuke. The 
hypochondriac may feel indeed the edge of satire as keenly as he 
would that of a sword; but although its point should penetrate 
his bosom, it would not be likely to let out from it any portion 
of that noxious matter by which it is so painfully oppressed. The 
external expression of his disorder may be checked by the coercive 
influence of shame or fear; but in doing this, a similar kind of 
risk is incurred as arises from the repelling of a cutaneous 
eruption, which, although it conceal the outward appearance, 
seldom fails still more firmly to. establish the internal strength, to 
increase the danger, and to. protract the continuance of the dis- 
ease. By indirect and imperceptible means the attention may, 
in many instances, be gently and insensibly enticed, but seldom 
can we with safety attempt to force it from any habitual topic of 
painful contemplation, In endeavouring to tear the mind from a 
subject to which it has long and closely attached itself, we are 
almost sure to occasion an irreparable laceration of its structure.’ 


The effects of intemperance are thus described :. 


‘ « Living fast,” is a metaphorical phrase which, more accu- 
rately perhaps than is in general imagined, expresses a literal 
fact. Whatever hurries the action of the corporeal functions must 
tend to abridge the period of their probable duration. As the 
wheel of a carriage performs a certain number of rotations before 
it arrives at its destined goal, so to. the arteries of the human 
frame we may conceive that there is. allatted only a certain 
number of pulsations before their vital energy is entirely ex- 
hausted. Extraordinary longevity has seldom been known to 
occur, except in persons of a remarkably tranquil and slow-paced 
circulation. 

‘ But if intemperance merely curtailed the number of our days, 
we should have comparatively little reason to find fault with its 
effects. The idea of “ a short life, and a merry one,” is plausible 
enough, if it could be generally realized, But, unfortunately, 
what shortens existence is calculated also to make it melancholy. 
There is no process by which we can distil life, so as to separate 
trom it all foul or heterogeneous matter, and leave nothing behind 
but drops of pure defecated happiness. If the contrary ‘er 
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the case, we should scarcely be disposed to blame the vital extra- 
vagance of the voluptuary who, provided that his sun shine bril- 
liant and unclouded as long as it continue above his head, cares 
not although it shou!d set at an earlier hour. 

‘ It is seldom that debauchery separates at once the thread of 
vitality. There occurs, for the most part, a wearisome and painful 
interval between the first loss of a capacity for enjoying life, and 
the period of its ultimate and entire extinction. This circum- 
stance, it is to be presumed, is out of the consideration of those 
persons who, with a prodigality more extravagant than that of 
Cleopatra, dissolve the pearl of health in the goblet of intem- 
perance. The slope towards the grave these victims of indis- 
cretion find no easy descent. The scene is darkened long before 
the curtain falls. Having exhausted prematurely all that is de- 
licious in the.cup of life, they are obliged to swallow afterwards 


the bitter dregs. Death is the last, but not the worst result of 
intemperance.’ 


In some of the remarks on the hereditary nature of mad- 
ness, we think that all our readers will not be disposed to 
coincide with Dr. Reid : 

‘ « To be well born” is a circumstance of real importance, but 
not in the sense in which that expression is usually employed. 
The most substantial privileges of birth are not those which are 
confined to the descendants of noble ancestors. 

‘ The heir of a sound constitution has no right to regret the 
absence of any other patrimony. A man who has derived from 
the immediate authors of his being, vigorous and untainted 
stamina of mind as well as of body, enters upon the world with a 
sufficient foundation and ample materials for happiness. Very 
different is it with the progeny of those who are constitutionally 
diseased in any way, but more especially with the progeny of 
persons who are radically morbid in intellect. No wealth, which 
it is in the power of such parents to bequeath, can compensate 
the probability of evil which they entail upon the creatures and the 
victims of their selfish indulgence or their criminal indiscretion. 





‘ Nothing can be more obvious than that one who is aware of 


a decided bias in his own person towards mental derangement, 
ought to shun the chance of extending and of perpetuating, 
without any assignable limit, the ravages of so dreadful a cala- 
mity. No rites, however holy, can, under such circumstances, 
consecrate the conjugal union. In a case like this, marriage 
itself is a transgression of morality. A man who is so situated, 
in incurring the risk of becoming a parent, involves himself in a 
crime, which may not improbably project its lengthened shadow, 
a shadow too which widens in proportion as it advances, over the 
intellect and the happiness of an indefinite succession of beings. 

‘ The ruffian who fires at the intended object of his plunder, 
takes away the life of him only at whom his aim is levelled. The 
bullet which penetrates the heart of the unfortunate victim does 
in general no farther mischief. But, he who inflicts upon a single 
individual, the worse than deadly wound of insanity, knows not 
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the numbers to which its venom may be communicated; he 
poisons a public stream out of which multitudes may drink: he 
is the enemy, not of one man, but of mankind. 

‘ In cases of disease which are more strictly corporeal, the 
risk as well as evil of engendering them is smaller, not only be- 
cause they are less serious in their character and consequences 
than mental maladies, but also, because they are more within the 
scope of management and possible counteraction.’ — 

‘ After all, I would be understood to inculcate, that strictly 
speaking, it is the tendency only to insanity that is inherited, or, 
in other words, a greater facility than ordinary, to be acted upon 
by those external circumstances, that are calculated to produce 
the disease. 

‘It might not perhaps transgress the exactness of truth to 
assert, that the external circumstances and accidents of a man’s 
life, and, what is more important, his physical and moral habits 
are calculated to have a greater efficacy than any seeds of disorder 
that may lie concealed in his original organization. That there- 
fore one, who under a fear of radical predisposition, should, from 
early youth, adopt a counteracting regimen, as it relates both to 
the body and the mind, would often be in less danger of being 
affected by intellectual malady, than another, who, confiding in 
a constitutional immunity from this form of disease, should con- 
tinually and carelessly expose himself to its predisposing and 
exciting causes.’ 

In the last chapter, on Occupation, Dr. R. considers the 
moderate and sensible employment of the mind, and proper 
bodily exercise, as among the best remedies for hypochon- 
driasis. Here many of his opinions are given in a very 
aphoristical style: — for example: —‘ A man who is con- 
tinually feeling his pulse is never likely to have a good one.’—~ 
‘The hypochondriac who is in the habit of weighing his 
meals, will generally find that they lie heavy on his stomach. 
If he take a walk or a ride with no other view than to pick 
up health, he will seldom meet with it on the road,’ &c. &c. 





Art.IV. Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Benjamin Frank- 
lin, LL.D. F.R.S., &c. Minister Plenipotentiary from the 
United States of America at the Court of France, and for the 
Treaty of Peace and Independence with Great Britain, &c. &c. 
Written by himself to a late Period, and continued to the Time 
of his Death by his Grandson, William Temple Franklin. Now 
first published from the Original MSS. Comprising the Pri- 
vate Correspondence and Public Negotiations of Dr. Franklin, 
and a Selection from his Political, Philosophical, and Miscella- 


neous Works. 4to. pp.547. 21. 12s. 6d. Boards. Colburn. 
1818. 


T= most valuable and interesting part of these memoirs, 
which contains the more early life of Dr. Franklin, has 
been already for many years before the world, though never 
in 
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in so- perfect a state-or so authentic a form as in the present 
volume; because the preceding publications of the life, which we 
noticed in our xiiith vol. N.S., p. 304. and 307., were nothing 
more than English translations of a French translation of 
the English original. As they passed through this doubly 
distorting and discolouring medium, we cannot doubt 
that the early memoirs lost much of their native sim- 
plicity of narration, and of that primitive hue of diction 
which reflects so strongly the personal temperament. and 
character of the writer: but the facts remain the same, 
though the mode of telling them is different; and we. shall 
not therefore dwell on that portion of this volume which is. 
in substance only a republication, and is, at least, not recom-. 
mended by the attraction of novelty. 

Doctor Franklin was born in the year 1706: but the ac- 
count of his life written by himself, which we reviewed in the 
volume just mentioned, was not completed to a later period 
than the year 1731; and the continuation of the narrative, 
from that date to the Doctor’s death in 1790, was the work. of 
Dr. Stuber of Philadelphia. This continuation was deficient 
in the characteristic idiom and the vivid particularity of Dr. 
Franklin’s own style. He appears to have excelled in the 
auto-biographical department : his vanity, if he were vain, 
is never so prominent as‘to disgust; nor do we ever see any 
thing offensive in his egotism, since it is never redundant or 
nauseating: he speaks of himself more like an impartial spec- 
tator than a self-adulating historian; and his memoirs, as far 
as they proceed, are particularly valuable from the judicious 
reflections with which they are interspersed, and the maxims 
ofan enlightened prudence with which they abound. He saw 
much of life in all its diversity of circumstances and ranks ; and 
respecting all that he saw he was never remiss in making those 
remarks, and drawing those conclusions, by which human 
conduct might be regulated and human society improved. 
‘We cannot, therefore, but deeply regret that he was finally 
prevented from completing these memoirs as he had origin- 
ally designed. When he had prosecuted the narrative of his 
eventful life to the year 1731, the work suffered a long inter- 
ruption, and it was renewed only to experience another and a 
final discontinuance. In 1784, when the Doctor was .at 
.Passy near Paris, the earnest solicitations of two friends in- 
duced him to resume the thread of his memoirs: but he 
made only a small addition to what he had before written. 
In 1788, after he had returned home, he once more recom- 
-‘menced the same task, but did not succeed in conducting 
‘the narrative beyond the year 1757. : 
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‘ In that continuation of his life which Dr. Franklin lye 
at Passy in 1784, he describes the establishment of tse first 
subscription-library that ever existed in Pennsylvania, which 
strikingly illustrates the little attention that was at that time 
paid to !iterary pursuits, or to intellectual cultiva,tion; in the 
United Provinces : 


‘ At the time I established myself in Pennsy1vania,’ he says, 
‘ there was not a good bookseller’s shop in any of the colonies to 
the southward of Boston. In New York and Philadelphia, the 
printers were indeed stationers, but they sold only paper, &c. 
almanacks, ballads, and a few common schgol-books. Those who 
loved reading were obliged to send for their books from England : 
the members of the junto’ (a sort of moral and intellectual asso- 
ciation which Dr.F. had established) ‘ had each a few. We had 
left the ale-house, where we first met, and hired a room to hold our 
club in. I proposed that we should all of us bring our books to 
that room; where they would not only be ready to consult in our 
conferences, but become a common benefit, each of us being at 
liberty to borrow such as he wished to read athome. This was ac- 
cordingly done, and for some time contented us: finding the ad- 
vantage of this little collection, I proposed to render the benefit 
from the books more common, by commencing a public subscrip- 
tion-library. I drew a sketch of the plan and rules that would be 
necessary, and got a skilful conveyancer, Mr. Charles Brogden, 
to put the whole in form of articles of agreement to be sub- 
scribed ; by which each subscriber engaged to pay a certain sum 
down for the first purchase of the books, and an annual contribution 
for increasing them. So few were the readers at that time in 
Philadelpbia, and the majority of us so pour, that I was not able 
with great industry to find more than fifty persons (mostly young 
tradesinen ) willing to pay down for this purpose forty shillings each, 
and ten shillings per annum; with this little fund we began. The 
books were imported ; the library was open one day in the week 
for lending them to subscribers, on their promissory notes to 
pay double the value if not duly returned. The institution soon 
manifested its utility, and was imitated by other towns and in other 
provinces. The libraries were augmented by donations; reading 
became fashionable; and our people having no public amusements 
to divert their attention from study became better acquainted with 
books ; and in a few years were observed by strangers to be better 
instructed and more intelligent than people of the same rank 
generally are in other countries.’ (P.63.) 


Not a century has elapsed since reading was thus rendered 
more general, and, as the Doctor says ‘ became fashionable’ 
in Philadelphia and in other parts of the Union: but what a 
stupendous progress has been made in the intellectual pro- 
ficiency of the people of the United States! In former 
periods of the world, and in former states of civilized society, 
ages must have intervened before any thing like a similar. pro- 
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ficiaxcy could have been made: but how much has. been 
done for the social and intellectual improvement of man in 
the United States of America in a comparatively few years ! 
This rapid progress in the amelioration of human society, in 
that part os the world, has been owing principally to the illu- 
minating agency of a free press, and the beneficent influence 
of afree government. ‘The revolutionary war, while it lasted, 
suspended the ,zrowth of America in a commercial and agri- 
cultural point of view ; yet, from the free discussion which it 
excited, and the energetic sentiment of liberty which it 
cherished and diffused, it served to give a more elastic bound 
to the mental agency cf the population, and to fit them for 
a higher degree of elevation in the political scale than they 


could otherwise have attaied. A free press must make a2’ 


free people; and a free people cannot in the present state of 
the world subsist without a free press: it gives an impulse to 
intellectual cultivation which nothing else can impart; and 
hence is rapidly produced a state of sentiment which is 
totally incompatible with the degrading thraldom of arbitrary 
government. 

At the period when Dr. Franklin instituted the first sub- 
scription-library in Philadelphia, he mentions that reading 
was the only amusement that he allowed himself. 


‘ I spent no time,’ says he, ‘ in taverns, games or frolics of any 
kind ; and my industry continued as indefatigable as it was neces- 
sary. I was indebted for my printing-house, I had a young 
family coming on to be educated, and. I had two competitors to 
contend with for business, who were established in the place before 
me. My circumstances, however, grew daily easier. My ori- 
ginal habits of frugality continuing, and my father having among 
his instructions to me when a boy frequently repeated a proverb of 
Solomon, ‘ Seest thou a man diligent in his calling, he shall stand 
before kings, he shall not stand before mean men,” I thence con- 
sidered industry as a means of obtaining wealth and distinction, 
which encouraged me ; though I did not think that I should ever 
literally stand before kings, which however has since happened; 
for I have stood before five, and even had the honour of sitting 
down with one, the King of Denmark, to dinner. We have an 
English proverb that says, 


‘¢ He that would thrive 
Must ask his wife :” 


it was lucky for me that I had one as much disposed to industry 
and frugality as myself. She assisted me cheerfully in A business, 
folding an stitching pamphlets, tending shop, purchasing old 


linen rags for the paper-makers, &c. We kept no idle servants, 
our table was plain and simple, our furniture of the cheapest. 
For instance, my breakfast was for a long time bread and. milk, 
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(no tea,) and I ate it out of a two-penny earthen porringer, with 
a pewter spoon: but mark how luxury will enter families, and 
_ make a progress in spite of principle; being called one morning 
to breakfast, I found it in a china bowl, with a spoon of silver. 
They had been bought for me without my knowledge by my wife, 
and had cost her the enormous sum of three-and-twenty shillings ; 
for which she had no other excuse or apology to make, but that 
she thought her husband deserved a silver spoon and china bowl as 
well as any of his neighbours.’ (P. 65.) 


Dr. Franklin appears to have early conceived an aversion 
to the forms of public worship and the modes of religious in- 
struction which he found in use among the different sects ; 
and in 1728 he ‘ composed a little liturgy or form of prayer’ 
for his ‘own private use, entitled Articles of Belief and 
~ Acts of Religicn.’ . He does not attempt to vindicate this 
dereliction of public worship; and, if he had more often 
made it a subject of reflection, it is probable that the consi- 
deration merely of its general utility, independently of other 
reasons, would have made him sacrifice his individual objec- 
tions to a regard for the good of the community, which the 
habitual practice of social worship is so well calculated to 
promote. Public worship may be defended on these reason- 
able grounds, without any reference to more authoritative 
injunctions, — that it favours the expansion of the social sym- 
pathies, by bringing the rich and the poor together where 
‘accidental distinctions fade away in the common dependence 
of all on the common Father of all; —that it thus tends to dif- operated 
fuse kind and liberal sentiments through the different gra- 
dations of the social scheme ;—that it tends to make the 
great humble and the humble great ; — and that its periodi- 
cal recurrence assists in rendering habitual the feeling of 
adoration that attaches us to the Supreme Being, but would 
otherwise be liable to become fugitive and evanescent. 


‘¢ Thad’ (says Dr. Franklin, p.66.) ‘ been religiously educated 
as a Presbyterian ; but though some of the dogmas of that per- 
suasion, such as the eternal decrees of God, election, reprobation, 
&c. appeared to me unintelligible, others doubtful, and I earl 
absented myself from the public assemblies of the sect, Sunday 
being my studying day, I never was without some religious princi- 
ples: I never doubted, for instance, the existence of a Deity ; that 
he made the world and governed it by his providence; that the 
most acceptable service of God was the doing good to man; that 
our souls are immortal ; and that all crimes will be punished and 
virtue rewarded either here or hereafter: these I esteemed the es- 
sentials of every religion, and being to be found in all the religions 
we had in our country, I respected them all, though with differen 
degrees of respect, as I found them more or less mixed. with other 
articles, which, without any tendency to inspire, promote, or confirm 
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morality, served princtpally to divide us, and make us unfriendly to 
one another.’ 

In 1732, Dr. F. published the first number of ‘ Poor 
Richard’s Almanack,” which he contrived to render a vehicle 
of the most important moral instruction to the great mass of 
the community, by filling the little spaces that occurred be- 
tween the remarkable days in the Calendar. with proverbial 
sentences of the most general utility. ‘This small work hada 
very extensive circulation, not only in America but in Europe. 
It is said to have been the property of Midas to transmute 
every thing that he touched into gold : but it actually was the 
higher faculty of Franklin to convert every project that he 
undertook to some purpose of utility, —to the moral or phy- 
sical benefit of mankind. He was not a profound speculator 
or metaphysician: but, as a practical philosopher, moralist, 
and statesman, his merits were of the highest order; and, if 
we consider his nunicrous contributions to the sum of na- 
tional or individual good, we shall not readily find an indivi- 
dual who has been a more extensive benefactor to mankind. 
A sagacious and discriminating view of the useful, with a 
skilful adaptation of the means to the end, was one of the 
distinguishing characteristics of his mind. No man ever had 
a more clear perception of moral and political defects and 
practicable remedies ; and the means which he adapted to the 
end that he proposed to effect were usually of the simple kind, 
as when he converted the school-boy’s kite into a vehicle for 
bringing the electric fluid from the clouds. He was not one 
of those philosophers who bewilder themselves in the com- 
plexity of their own operations: or who are beguiled into a 
maze of research, where they add to the dark intricacies of 
error instead of displaying the lucid regularity of truth. 

We meet with an anecdote of Whitfield, the famcus founder 
of the Calvinistical Methodists in this country, which will 
probably amuse some of our readers. In 1739 he began to 

ropagate his favourite doctrines on the other side of the At- 
lantic. The province of Georgia had been recently settled : 
but the persons, who had been selected for the purpose, were 
not sufficiently robust and hardy for such an undertaking, and 
they soon perished in great numbers, and left many orphans 
destitute of support. Whitfield, much to his honour, warmly 
espoused the cause of these poor children; and he most 
zealously laboured, by the influence of his preaching, to pro- 
cure subscriptions sufficient for the erection of an orphan- 
house in Georgia for their education and maintenance. Dr. 
Franklin approved the principle of the scheme, but en- 
deavoured to persuade Whitfield that, instead of sending 
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materials and workmen from Philadelphia to build the house 
in Georgia, it would be a great saving of expence at once to 
erect the proposed establishment in Philadelphia, and to bring 
the children from Georgia. Whitfield, however, obstinately 
adhered to his original project; and Dr. Franklin had de- 
termined not to subscribe to the accomplishment. 


‘ [ happened soon after,’ says Dr. Franklin, ‘ to attend one of 
his sermens, in the course of which I perceived he intended to 
finish with a collection, and I silently resolved he should get no- 
thing from me: I had in my pocket a handful of copper money, three 
or four silver dollars, and five pistoles in gold; as he proceeded, I 
began to soften, and concluded to give the copper. Another 
stroke of his oratory made me ashamed of that, and determined 
me to give the silver; and he finished so admirably that I emptied 
my pocket wholly into the collector’s dish, gold and all! At this 
sermon there was also one of our club, who being of my senti- 
ments respecting the building in Georgia, and suspecting a collec- 
tion might be intended, had by precaution emptied his pockets 
before he came from home; towards the conclusion of the dis- 
course, however, he felt a strong inclination to give, and applied 
to a neighbour, who stood near him, to lend him some money for 
the purpose. The request was fortunately made to perhaps the 
only man in the company who had the firmness not to be affected 
by the preacher. His answer was: ‘‘ At any other time, friend 
Hopkinson, I would lend to thee freely ; but not now, for thee seems 
to me to be out of thy right senses.”’ (P. 85.) 


During many years, Dr. I’. was a member of the House of 
Assembly in Pennsylvania, the majority of whom were of the 
society of Friends, or Quakers; and he had often occasion to 
remark the state of perplexity into which they were thrown, 
whenever they were required by the crown to vote any supply 
for military purposes. ‘They were unwilling not to comply 
with the wishes of the government, and yet they could not do 
this without some dereliction of their rigidly pacific principles. 
In this dilemma, they had recourse to that species of sophistry 
which may be called amphibology ; in order to disguise to 
themselves, and to conceal from others, the deviation from 
their established maxims and the incongruity between their 
professions and their practice. 


‘ Their common mode,’ says Dr. Frafiklin, ‘ was to grant money 
under the phrase of its being ‘‘ for the King’s use,” and never to 
enquire how it was applied. But if the demand was not directly 
from the crown, that phrase was found not so proper, and some 
other was to be invented. Thus, when powder was wanting, I 
think it was for the garrison at Louisburg, and the government of 
New England solicited'a grant of some from Pennsylvania, which 
was much urged on the House by Governor Thomas; they would 
not grant money to buy powder, because that was an ingredient 
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of war; but they voted an aid to New England of 3000 pounds to 
be put into the hands of the Governor, and appropriated it for 
the purchase of bread, flour, wheat, or other grain. Some of the 
Council, desirous of giving the House still further embarrassment, 
advised the Governor not to accept provision, as not being the 
thing he demanded: but he replied, “I shall take the money, 
for I understand very well their meaning, other grain is gun- 
powder,” which he accordingly bought, and they never objected 
to it.” (P. 92.) 


In the course of the war with Spain in 1740, &c., in 
which that country was afterward joined by France, this 
- Governor Thomas of Pennsylvania laboured in vain to pre- 
vail on the Quaker-Assembly of the province to pass a 
militia-law ; though they had in some instances, as in the 
case.above mentioned, suffered their anti-military principles 
to be relaxed by the aid of a little ambiguous phraseology. 
- On this occasion, Dr. Franklin placed the helpless situation 
of the province in such strong lights, in a pamphlet which 
he entitled Plain Truth, that, when he soon afterward pro- 
posed a plan for forming an armed association for the defence 
of the province by a voluntary subscription, the subscribers 
in a short' time amounted to ten thousand; who furnished 
themselves with arms, formed themselves into regiments, and 
elected their officers. ‘The total absence of all personal 
vanity in the mind of Franklin was conspicuously seen in this 
affair; for, when the officers of the Philadelphia regiment 
met and chose him for their colonel, he declined the honour, 
because he conceived himself (as he'tells us) to be ‘ unfit’ for 
the station. Most persons, who had risen from humble cir- 
cumstances, would have eagerly seized the favourable oppor- 
tunity, which such a command would have afforded them, 
for displaying their elevation and gratifying their pride: but 
the mind of Franklin’ had none of this /itéleness ; and, in- 
stead of parading as an officer among his fellow-citizens, he 
regularly took his turn of duty as a common soldier in the 
nightly guard of a battery that was erected for the protection 
of the town. 

About this period, Dr. F. was chosen a member of the 
House of Assembly in Pennsylvania, to which honourable 
situation he was re-chosen every year for ten years, without ever 
asking any elector for his vote, or signifying either directly or 
_ indirectly any desire of being chosen. ‘This was as it should 
be. Here was no bribery on the part of the electors, and no 
mean solicitation on the part of the candidate. 

In.1750, Dr. Franklin was named as one of two commis- 
sioners who were appointed to treat with the Indians at Car- 
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lisle, in the province of Pennsylvania. The Indians-wanted, 
as usual, to be regaled with spirituous liquors during the 
progress of the negotiation: but, knowing their aptitude 
‘to get drunk,” Dr. F. would not suffer them to receive any 
of the intoxicating fluid pending the discussions; telling them 
‘ that if they would continue sober during the treaty” they 
should have plenty of rum when the treaty was. over.” 
They accordingly remained sober, because they had no 
power of being otherwise. ' 


‘ The treaty,’ says the Doctor, ‘ was conducted very orderly, and 
concluded to mutual satisfaction. They then claimed and received 
the rum; this was in the afternoon; they were near 100 men, 
women and children, and were lodged in temporary cabins built 
in the form of a square, just without the town. In the evening, 
hearing a great noise among them, the commissioners walked to 
see what was the matter; we found they had made a great bonfire 
m the middle of the square; they were all drunk, men and women, 
quarelling and fighting. Their dark coloured bodies, half naked, 
seen only by the gloomy light of the bonfire, running after and 
beating one another with fire-brands, accompanied by their horrid 
yellings, formed a scene the most resembling our ideas of hell 
that could well be imagined ; there was no appeasing the tumult, 
and we retired to our lodging. At midnight, a number of them 
came thundering at our door, demanding more rum, of which we 
took no notice. The next day, sensible that they had misbehaved 
in giving us that disturbance, they sent three of their old coun- 
sellors to make their apology. The orator acknowledged the 
fault, but laid it upon the rum; and then endeavoured to excuse 
the rum by saying, * The Great Spirit who made all things made 
every thing for some use, and whatever use he designed any thing for, 
that use it should always be put to. Now, when he made rum, he said, 
LET THIS BE FOR THE INDIANS TO GET DRUNK WITH; and it 
must be so.”’ (P.97-) 


When the army under General Braddock experienced a 
signal defeat near Fort du Quesne by a much smaller body 
of French and Indians, in 1753, and great alarm was dif- 
fused through the province of Pennsylvania, Dr. Franklin, 
who had now acquired a little military experience, under- 
took, at the earnest request of the governor, the command of 
some. troops which were raised for the defence of the 
North Western frontier. While he was engaged in this 
office, and his men'were occupied in building a line of forts, 
he made a remark which will be found applicable to other 
persons besides soldiers, but is perhaps more particularly 
suited to the military: 


* When men are employed they are best contented ; for on the 
days. the troops worked, they.were good natured and cheerful : 
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and with the consciousness of having done a good day’s work, 
they spent the evening jollily; but on our idle days, they were 
mutinous and quarrelsome, finding fault with the pork, the bread, 
&c., and were continually in bad humour; which put me in mind 
of a sea-captain whose rule it was to keep his men constantly at 
work ; and ‘when his mate once told him that they had done every 
thing and there was nothing farther to employ them about, “ O,” 
said he, ‘ make them scour the anchor.”’ (P. 118.) 


Much misconception has prevailed respecting the origin of 
the well-known Stamp-Act, which was passed during the ad- 
ministration of Mr. George Grenville in 1765, and was the 
primary cause of those internal feuds and irreconcileable 
animosities which brought on the American war, and finally 
dissolved the union between the mother-country and the 
colonies. As this act has become an important transaction 
in the history not only of America but of this country, and 
as, like the ‘box of Pandora, it dispersed a great variety of 
ills over the world, we shall make no apology for quoting 
that part of these memoirs in which Dr. Franklin gives a 
clear exposition of the origin, as well as of the injustice and 
the folly, of a measure to which the nations of Europe may 
trace back many of their present calamities. ‘The American 
revolution had its source in the Stamp-Act, and the French 
revolution naturally rose out of the American: the Stamp- 
act really formed the trunk out of which they both germi- 
nated ; and that Act was owing to certain principles, very 
adverse to liberty, which had been instilled in an evil hour 
into a certain royal breast, and have ever since had an un- 
fortunate ascendancy in the councils of his ministers and on 
the whole scheme of his reign. 


¢ Some time in the winter of 1763-4, Mr. Grenville called 
together the agents of the several colonies and told them that he 
roposed to draw a revenue from America; and to that end his 
intention was to levy a stamp-duty on the colonies by act of par- 
liament in the ensuing session, of which he thought it fit that 
they should be immediately acquainted, that they might have time 
to consider, and if any other duty equally productive would be 
more agreeable to them, they might let him knowit. The agents 
were therefore directed to write this to their respective assemblies, 
and communicate to him the answers they should receive: the 
agents wrote accordingly. — I was a member in the Assembly of 
Pennsylvania, when this notification came to hand. The ohser- 
vations there made upon it were that the antient, established, and 
regular method of drawing aids from the colonies was this. The 
occasion was always first considered by their sovereign in his privy 
council, by whose sage advice he directed his secretary of state to 
write circular letters to the several governors, who were directed 
to lay them before their assemblies. In those letters the occasion 
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was explained for their satisfaction, with gracious expressions of 
his Majesty’s confidence in their known duty and affection, on 
which he relied that they would grant such sums, as should be 
suitable to their abilities, loyalty, and zeal for his service. That 
the colonies had always granted liberally on such requisitions, and 
so liberally during the late war, that the King, sensible they had 
granted much more than their proportion, had recommended it to 
parliament five years successively to make them some compen- 
sation, and the parliament accordingly returned them 200,000. a 
year to be divided among them. That the proposition of taxing 
them in parliament was therefore both cruel and unjust. That 
by the constitution of the colonies their business was with the 
king in matters of aid, they had nothing to do with any financier, 
nor he with them; nor were the agents the proper channels 
through which requisitions should be made; it was therefore im- 
proper for them to enter into any stipulation, or make any propo- 
sition to Mr. Grenville about laying taxes on their constituents 
by parliament, which had really no right at all to tax them,’ &c. 


Though, however, the different houses of representatives in 
the North-American colonies protested against the exercise of 
the assumed right to tax them in a British parliament, 


‘ They were so far from refusing to grant money that they resolved 
to the following purpose: ‘ That they always had, so they always 
should think it their duty to grant aid to the crown, according to 
their abilities, whenever required of them in the usual consti- 
tutional manner.” I went’ soon after to England, and took with 
me an authentic copy of this resolution, which I presented to 
Mr. Grenville, before he brought in the Stamp-act. I asserted in 
the House of Commons (Mr. Grenville being present) that I had 
done so, and he did not deny it. — And had Mr. Grenville, instead 
ef that Act, applied to the King in council for such requisitionak 
letters to be circulated by the secretary of state, Iam sure he 
would have obtained more money from the colonies by their 
voluntary grants than he himself expected from his stamps. But 
he chose compulsion rather than persuasion, and would not receive 
from their good will what he thought he could obtain without it.’ 


As we have no doubt that the above extracts contain the 
true history of that transaction which, in its progress, alienated. 
the American colouies from the British crown, it is clear from 
the plain statement of Dr. Franklin that the real object of 
the British cabinet in imposing the Stamp-act was not to 
obtain a revenue from America; because, if that had been 
the sole purpose, it might have been inuch more eflectuall 
accomplished by other means. ‘The colonies had been and 
would have continued to be liberal of their money, but they 
were tenacious of their liberties : they would part with the one 
but not with the other. What, then, was the real object which 
the crown had in view in the imposition of the Stamp-act ? 
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May we not safely assert, now that the ashes of the American 
reyolutionary war are cold, that the real object was the ex- 
tension of the prerogative beyond the boundary of the consti- 
tution ? The experiment was to be first made at a distance, 
and, if successful abroad, it was to be attempted nearer home. 
Though this Act was repealed in the administration of Lord 
Rockingham in 1766, yet it had excited in the colonies a 
suspicion of the despotic. intentions of the British cabinet 
which could never afterward be removed, and which the 
measures, that soon followed, proved not to have been cause- 
lessly entertained. Dr. Franklin most anxiously laboured to 
prevent the final breach which he foresaw would soon occur 
between the North-American colonies and the mother-coun- 
try: but he laboured in vain; for, when great changes are 
about to take place in states, they are usually under the admi- 
nistration of incapacity and folly, combined with violence and 
tyranny ; by the united operation of which, the sentiment of 
respect is extinguished and that of animosity inflamed. The 
government of the mother-country over the colonies was 
conducted by agents of this kind; and the effects which 
ensued were the usual results of similar attempts. 

In the year 1773, the opposition which had been excited. in 
the North-American colonies against Great Britain was 
kindled into indignant rage in the state of Massachusetts by 
an accidental circumstance. Some letters had been written 
by Lieutenant-Governor Hutchinson and others in Boston to 
persons in official situations in this country, the object of 
which was to represent the spirit that was prevalent in the 
colonies as in the highest degree inimical to the- parent- 
state, and as requiring a more arbitrary system of govern- 
ment than they had hitherto experienced. When these 
letters were put into the possession of Dr. Franklin as agent 
for the colony, he was so impressed with the malignity of their 
contents that he felt it his duty to transmit them to his em- 
ployers, in order to excite their vigilance against a system of 
perfidious hostility to the very existence of their liberties ; 
and the knowlege of the circumstances contained in them 
impelled the House of Representatives of the province of 
Massachusetts to address a spirited petition to the King 
against the conduct of the governor and lieutenant-governor 
of the province, as tending to produce the most incurable 
animosity between the colonies and the mother-country. 
The subject of this petition came to be heard before a 
committee of the Privy-council in January 1774, Mr. 
Dunning and Mr. John Lee appearing as counsel for the 
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derburn, who was afterward Lord Loughborough, as counsel 
for the governor and lieutenant-governor. Mr. Wedderburn, 
instead of vindicating his clients, pronounced the most vehe-. 
ment and malignant invective against Dr. Franklin, that was, 
ever uttered on a similar occasion against any individual. If 
Dr. Franklin, instead of being a man of resplendent worth 
and a statesman of irreproachable probity, had been a venal 
profligate or an Old-Bailey culprit; the advocate could not 
have spoken of him in more ignominious terms, or have 
depicted him as a person of more flagitious turpitude. He 
even represented Dr. Franklin as having stolen the letters, or 
procured them to be stolen. “ I hope, my Lords,” said he, 
‘you will mark and brand the man, for the honour of this 
country, of Europe, and of mankind.” — “ He has forfeited 
all the respect of societies and of men. Into what compa- 
nies will he hereafter go with an unembarrassed face, or the 
honest intrepidity of virtue? Men will watch him with a 
jealous eye, they will hide their papers from him, and lock 
up their escrutoires. He will henceforth esteem it a libel to 
be called a man of letters, homo trium literarum ;” meanin 
fur, or thief. While the person who uttered this tirade of 
unmerited ebloquy has passed almost into oblivion, oris remem- 
bered with contempt, the name of Franklin is cherished with 
veneration by the good and the wise, in every nation in which 
science is cultivated and liberty is known. ‘The editor of 
these memoirs has very properly inserted at p. 184. a state- 
ment respecting the above-mentioned transaction, which was 
addressed by Dr. Priestley in 1802 to the editor of the 
Monthly Magazine. Dr. Priestley, who had obtained admis- 
sion into the Privy-council on this occasion by the interpo- 
sition of Mr. Burke, was present when Mr. Wedderburn 
fulminated his invective against Dr. Franklin ; and on the next 
morning at breakfast Dr. Franklin told Priestley that “ he 
had never before been so sensible of the power of a good 
conscience ; for that if he had not considered the thing for 
which he had been so much insulted, as one of the best 
actions of ais life, and what he should certainly do again in 
the same circumstances, he could not have supported it.” 

On the arrival of Dr. Franklin in England in 1757, he 
made several unsuccessful attempts to be introduced to Mr. 
Pitt: ‘ but he was then,’ says the Doctor, p.224., * too 
great a man or too much occupied in affairs of greater mo- 
ment.’ He had, however, some indirect communication with 
him through his two secretaries, Mr. Potter and Mr. Wood; 
and he had thus an opportunity of recommending and en- 
forcing the conquest of Canada: but, in the summer of 1774, 
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Mr. Pitt, then Lord Chatham, solicited a personal interview 
with Doctor Franklin ; and, after this, the Doctor had several 
conferences with that nobleman on American affairs. In 
January, 1775, Lord Chatham communicated to Dr. F. the 
plan which he had formed for healing the differences in the 
colonies, and restoring a state of amity between them and 
Great Britain; and the Doctor was requested by his Lord- 
ship to consider his plan attentively, and to communicate 
any remarks which the perusal might suggest. On Tuesday, 
January 31st, 1775, Dr. Franklin went to see Lord Chatham 
at his seat at Hayes, in order that they might freely discuss 
this object. The Doctor had previously made some memo- 
randums of topics on which he meant to enlarge in the inter- 
view with this noble peer: but, though, says he, ‘ I staid 
near four hours, his Lordship in the manner of, I think, all 
eloquent persons, was so full and diffuse in supporting every 
particular I questioned, that there was not time to go through 
half my memorandums; he is not easily interrupted, and I 
had such pleasure in hearing him, that I found little incli- 
nation to interrupt him.’ P. 260. — Though Dr. Franklin was 
supposed by the public to have had a considerable share in 
composing the plan of Lord Chatham, the Doctor assures us 
that all the part which he took in it was to add the single 
word ‘ Constitutions” after ‘* Charters.” 

On the day following the above-mentioned interview, Lord 
Chatham ‘ introduced, explained, and supported his plan’ in 
a most excellent speech in the House of Lords. Dr. Franklin, 
who was present during the debate, appears to have been ex- 
cessively disgusted by the immediate rejection of the proposal 
by a large majority of that assembly; and on this occa- 
sion he expresses his indignation with rather more vehemence 
than is usual with him: remarking of the noble peers that, 
instead of exercising ‘ their claim of sovereignty over three 
millions of virtuous sensible people in America, they ap- 
peared to have scarce discretion enough to govern a herd 
of swine.’ 

Dr. Franklin finally left London in March, 1775. When 
he arrived in America, he found the breach between the 
two countries likely to become irreparable, and this was but 
too clearly proved by the declaration of independence which 
took place on the fourth of July in the following year. “The 
public mind in America had been rapidly prepared for this 
bold decision by the wide circulation of Thomas Paine’s 
celebrated pamphlet intitled ‘* Common Sense ;” in furnishing 
suggestions for which, Dr. Franklin is conjectured to have ma- 
terially contributed. We shall not enlarge on the important 
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part which he acted during the progress of the American 
war, as the ambassador of the Independents at the French 
court; nor on the essential services which he rendered to his 
country and to mankind in the negotiations for peace, be- 
cause we have sufficiently expatiated on those topics.in our 
late review of his “ Private Correspondence.” 

Before we conclude, we must remark that, with the ex- 
ception of that part of these memoirs which was written by 
Dr. Franklin himself, the biography is deficient in continuity. 
It is composed’ of disjointed materials: the workmanship is 
performed by different hands; and that principle of cohesive 
unity is wanting in the whole, which the pervading influence 
of a masterly mind could alone have bestowed. 





Art. V. A Letter to the Common Council and Livery of the 
City of London, on the Abuses existing in Newgate ; showin 
the Necessity of an immediate Reform in the Management- o 
that Prison. By the Hon. H. G. Bennet, M.P.. 8vo. pp. 79. 
38 Ridgway. 1818. 

Art. VI. An Inquiry whether Crime and Misery are produced or 
prevented by our present System of Prison-Discipline. By 
Thomas Fowell Buxton. 8vo. pp.141. 58. Boards. Arch. 
1818. 

HE impolicy of our general system of prison-discipline, — 

the inconvenient structure of many of our gaols, metro-. 
politan as well as provincial, — and the miserable state, bodily 
and mental, of the persons confined in them, — have at 
various periods of the present reign been subjects of inquiry 
and complaint. By the exertions of some benevolent -and. 
energetic individuals, partial improvements have. been- at 
times effected ; and in some instances an entirely new-arrange- 
ment has been introduced, the benefits of which have been 
so apparent and in so great a degree have justified ‘the pro- 
jectors, that we are surprized to observe that the supporters 
of the old plan, the-evils- of: which they. daily witness, 
have not been encouraged to. try the effect of a. radical 
change. The fact. is that, with one or two-exceptions, our 

prisons are still a disgrace to a Christian nation and a 

civilized age. By the ignorance of: those to whem. the 

charge is intrusted, or their apathy, or their -obstinacy, — by 
their want of temper, of patience, of zeal, or of industry, — the 
suggested and half-tried experiments have been dropped, the 
judicious regulations have been-neglccted, and all the former 
vices, though seen, acknowleged, and deplored, have been re- 
vived in their full extent. . is lamentable, indeed, to — 
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that only where the happiness or the misery of our unfortunate 
though criminal fellow-creatures is at stake, the lessons of 
experience are not productive of their usual instruction : — 
but, if even a temporary improvement results from the occa 
sional interference of men whose souls are touched with the 
misery which they behold, we must rejoice that ‘ they peep 
out once an age,” though we may regret the probable 
inefficacy of their suggestions, as far as future generations are 
concerned. 

No time can be more favourable than the present for re- 
viving inquiry and for endeavouring to remedy defects on this 
important subject. ‘The peaceful state of the country leaves 
the patriot comparatively unemployed, and deprives man, who 
requires some renewed stimulus, of that on which almost his 
existence depends. It therefore affords leisure and inclination 
to many to look minutely into evils, which, when in a state 
of hostile activity, they could only view at a distance; and 
the spirit of religion and benevolence, which prevails in the 
present times, makes men in general more disposed to exert 
themselves in the labours of charity, and to bestow their 
personal aid where formerly they gave only their approbation 
or their pence. 

The cause has been fortunate also in its advocates. In 
Mr. Bennet, it has a gentleman who can produce the amplest 
testimonials of his zeal, activity, and perseverance, in the 
voluminous evidence taken before the Police-Committee over 
which he presided; and who has energy and ability to sup- 
port in the House of Commons the measures of which his 
experience has proved the necessity. Mr. Buxton is not so 
generally known: but we have reason to believe that the 
circle of his private charities is very extensive; and that, in 
a part of the metropolis in which the severest misery was 
felt, he has been most actively useful. The book now before 
us, which he has recently published, gives also a clear and satis- 
factory proof of his powers and capacity, and is altogether a 
most interesting performance. The facts mentioned in it are 
not only well collected but well authenticated; being in 
every instance supported by the testimony either of the 
gaolers themselves, or of some magistrate who has the means 
of information, The deductions from those facts are also ably 
and effectively drawn: the author’s appeal to the reason of 
the supporters of the present system is temperate yet power- 


ful; and, by a nervous and manly style, he attracts the: 


attention of this readers, while he fixes it by the important 
particulars which he relates and the forcible arguments which 
he uses. Eis book, we have uo doubt, will open: the eyes 
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of many, and conquer the apathy of others, to the evils 
of which he gives so affecting a description;, and we trust 
that it will induce some individuals in the neighbourhood of 
each of the provincial gaols personally to inspect them, and 
to report their state and their regulations to the “ Society 
for the Improvement of Prison-Discipline, and for the Re- 
formation of Juvenile Offenders,” since a general knowlege 
of existing evils will conduce most powerfully to a general 
improvement. 

Mr. Bennet’s pamphlet is confined to the consideration 
of Newgate, and contains many particulars which were no- 
ticed before the Police-Committee, and by us in our review 
of its proceedings: to these, therefore, it is unnecessary for us 
to recall the reader’s attention. ‘Ta give, however, a general 
idea of the state of Newgate, it may be well to extract the 
following short passage from Mr. Poynder’s evidence, here 
reprinted : 

‘ One object of confinement is the withdrawing the criminal for 
a time from the companions of his former life, and from the evil 
courses to which he has been addicted, in order that, by such re- 
tirement, leisure and opportunity may be afforded for an alter- 
ation of conduct. _Upon the present system, he associafes with 
the same companions, talks the same language, and enjoys the 
same vices to which he has been accustomed in the world. So 
far, therefore, as the criminal is concerned, he remains the same 
character still. Nor is the general aggregate of crime lessened 
by his confinement, since it can be proved, that, from the facility 
of intercourse, which subsists between the interior and exterior of 
Newgate, sonie of the worst and most extensive burglaries and rob- 
beries have been plotted in that prison. Forged notes have been 
both faéricated and passed there, and coining itself has been carried 
on within its walls.’ 

The picture of the condemned cells is most deplorable. 
They are in number 15, each being 9g feet long by 7 wide, 
furnished with one bedstead, in which it is stated that two 
persons may lie, but which was designed only for one. 
Three, however, are very often confined in each, so that 
they then contain 45 persons; and in February, 1817, 100 
persons were under sentence of death. About one in ten 
or twelve is executed; sometimes three, four, and even six 
months elapse before their fate is determined ; and, when the 
day is fixed for execution, those who are to suffer are not 
separated from their respited companions. ‘ The unhappy 
lad Vartie, who was lately executed, complained heavily of 
the company in which he was associated; and justly con- 
sidered the enormity of this treatment, as one of the greatest 
of his afflictions, and as an aggravation of his cruel — 
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When the pamphlet was written, fifteen boys under twenty 
years of age were in the condemned cells, two of whom were 
thirteen and nine years old; and Mr. Bennet pathetically calls 
the attention of the Common Council to a recent order of the 
magistrates, which has not only prevented the Ordinary from 
placing these infants in the school, but has obliged the 
keeper to put them in irons. ‘This is indeed a ‘ mischievous 
mandate,’ the policy of which it is difficult to understand. 
We are very sorry to read the disheartening account of the 
school established in the prison by Mr. Cotton, the Ordinary. 
May Mr. Bennet prove in this instance a false prophet; and 
may an establishment, which must be productive of so much 
benefit, revive from its sinking state, and remove some at 
least of the evils which teem in this disgusting place ! 

Mr. Buxton describes from personal observation the mise- 
ries of the Borough-Compter, Tothill-fields’ Prison, the 
Gaols at St. Alban’s, and at Guildford. In all of these, the 
evil of non-classification and the use of irons exist. 

The Borough-Compter belongs to the City of London ; 
and let the Corporation of that city blush when they read the 
ensuing facts : 

‘ The length of each of the rooms, exclusive of a recess, in 
which were tables and the fire-place, is twenty feet. Its breadth 
is three feet and six inches for a passage, and six feet for the bed. 
In this space, twenty feet long, and six wide, on eight straw beds, 
with sixteen rugs, and a piece of timber for a bolster, twenty 
prisoners had slept side by side the preceding night: I maintained 
that it was physically impossible; but the prisoners explained 
away the difficulty by saying, ‘ they slept edgeways.” Amongst 
these twenty, was one in a very deplorable condition; he had 
been taken from a sick bed, and brought there; he had his 
mattress to himself, for none would share it; and indeed my 
senses convinced me, that sleeping near him must be sufficiently 
offensive. 

‘ IT was struck with the appearance of one man, who seemed: 
much dejected ; he had seen better times, and was distressed to be 
placed in such a situation. He said he had slept next to the wall, 
and was literally unable to move, from the pressure. In the 


morning, the stench and heat were so oppressive, that he and. 


every one else on waking, rushed, unclothed as they must be, 
into the yard; and the turnkey told me, that “ the smell on 
the first opening of the door, was enough to turn the stomach of 
a horse.”’ — . 

‘ I have seen many hospitals and infirmaries, but never one, to 
the best of my belief, in which the patients exhibited so much ill. 
health. The following facts deserve attention: on my second. 
visit, there were thirteen persons confined on criminal charges, of 
whom five were under the surgeon’s hands, as cases of typhus 
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fever. On my first visit we observed, in one of the cells, a lad 
in bed, and seemingly very ill with typhus fever ; the window was 
closed, and the reason given‘ was, that the air would be dangerous 
to him; yet the preceding night two other prisoners had slept 
with him in a room seven feet by nine. The three were, 
‘ James M‘Intosh, charged with felony. 
‘ Thomas Williams, with stealing a piece of gingham. 
‘ Jeremiah Noble, with an assault. 
And no alteration was intended, neither indeed was any possible. 
‘ We conceived that to place others, for the night, in this 
corrupt and infected air, close by the source of that infection, 
was inevitably to taint them with disease. ‘This conjecture was 








unhappily verified ; for at my next coming, I observed in the list | 


of those who had been seized with fever, the names of Thomas 
Williams, and Jeremiah Noble. Now, mark the case of Jeremiah 
Noble ; he is charged with an assault, and the law condems him to 
a short imprisonment, preparatory to histrial. But the regulations 
of the city inflict on him, in addition, a disease very dangerous in 
its nature, very suffering in its progress, and very enfeebling in its 
consequences. The vigour of his constitution may surmount it, 
but all prisoners have not vigorous constitutions : thus the most 
venial offence, which calls down the visitation of the law, a debt 
of one shilling, or a fraud to the amount of one penny, may be 
punished with a lingering and painful death.’ 


_ All the prisoners of course looked ill, and Mr. Buxton was 
positively able to guess their length of confinement by their 
appearance ; an experiment which he successfully tried in the 
presence of his companions. Yet this prison has no in- 
firmary, and the sick debtor is separated from the others 
merely by a blanket: but, when a criminal is ill, ‘ there is 
generally no separation at all.’ It appears also in evidence 
that the proximity of the male debtors to the female pri- 
soners is such as not to prevent the likelihood of pro- 
miscuous intercourse; there is but one yard with one privy 
for men and women; and every woman must pass through 


this yard. 


‘ No cooking utensils are provided. The allowance of food is 
fourteen ounces of bread per day, and one pound of the “ clods 
and stickings of beef”? twice per week. I maintain that this is a 
system of starvation.’ — . 

‘ No provision of labour is appointed. At my first visit to the 
debtors, by the kindness of the jailer, some were employed in 
making shoes and clothes, and expressed their gratitude, for the 
ease to their minds, and the relief to their families, which this 
labour afforded ; one, the father of a large family, was engaged in 
repairing his children’s shoes. But when I next went, the crowded 
state of the prison rendered work impossible. As I stood in the 
yard, instead of hearing as I have elsewhere heard, the sounds so 
grateful in a prison, the rap of the hammer, and the vibrations of 
the shuttle, our ears were assailed with loud laughter, and the 
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most fearful curses; when we entered, we saw three separate 
parties at cards, one man reading a novel, and one sitting in a 
corner intent upon his Bible. 

‘ No soap is allowed ; there is no school ; and a prisoner, when 
he arrives, is turned in amongst the rest without any examination 
as to the state of his health. This may account for a remark in 
the apothecary’s book, January sth, 1818.— ‘* Some of the pri- 
soners have contracted the itch.” The case of one man struck 
me much: he was found ina most pitiable state in the streets, 
and apprehended as a vagrant; he was at first placed with the 
debtors, but he was so filthy and so covered with vermin, (to use 
the expression of the turnkey, “ he was so lousy,”’) that his 
removal was solicited. I saw him lying on a straw-bed, as I 
believed, at the point of death, without a shirt, inconceivably 
dirty, so weak as to be almost unable to articulate, and so offen- 
sive as to render remaining a minute with him quite intolerable ; 
close by his side, four other untried prisoners had slept the pre- 
ceding night, inhaling the stench from this mass of putrefaction, 
hearing his groans, breathing the steam from his corrupted lungs, 
and covered with myriads of lice from his rags of clothing; of 
these, his wretched companions, three were subsequently pro- 
nounced by the verdict of a jury “ not guilty,’ and of these one 
was Noble, whose case I have before described.’ 


Well may Mr. Buxton refer to the reader’s determination 
the question ‘ whether crime and misery are produced or 
prevented in the Borough-Compter ! 

Tothill-fields’ prison, Westminster, is below high-water- 
mark, and is most grievously affected with damp. The 
consequence is that, out of 2000 who pass through the prison 
in every year, about 150 on an average are afflicted with 
acute rheumatism. Debtors in this prison are subjected to 
20 days’ confinement for a debt under 20 shillings, and to 40 
for a debt under 40 shillings. 


‘ Thus persons may be and have been sent here for 20 days, for 

a debt of 2s. 6d. and no provision is appointed for them. They 
are not legitimately entitled to one ounce of bread. It is pre- 
sumed they do not want it. It is presumed that those who are 
confessedly unable to ransom themselves from this destructive 
dungeon, by a petty payment, are competent to support them- 
selves while within it. One would have thought that the man 
who comes here gives a sufficient demonstration of his poverty ; 
but, as if it were a conclusive proof of his riches, it is presumed, 
without any investigation, that no allowance to him is necessary ; 
if he be, (what ninety-nine out of every hundred, who are ar- 
rested for ‘debts under twenty shillings are) a pauper, he must 
depend upon charity — or he must draw his subsistence from his 
family, who, already distressed, are rendered utterly destitute by 
the suspension of his lJabour—or he must starve; or the jailer, 
by a charitable violation of rule, must grant him provisions. 
Surely the humanity and fairness of these presumptions ought - 
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be re-considered, especially when it is recollected that a coroner’s 
inquest in October last, on the body of John Burden, declared, 
that he died for want of proper nourishment.’ 


The Borough-Gaol at St. Alban’s is a wooden building. 
The females are confined during the day in a room of which 
the window is open to the street, and in the night are separated 
from the men merely by an open railing, the bars of which are 
about s7v inches distant from each other; and the only air or 
light admitted to the apartment of the men comes through 
this lattice. The only light to their day-room is through the 
crevices of a hole at the top of the room. The allowance 
of food is one pound and a half of bread per day, and no 
firing is provided: but fortunately the culprits committed 
here are very few in number. ‘The two prisons in the Abbey 
of St. Alban’s gateway have similar disadvantages, except 
that in one ‘the men are employed in making straw-hats, 
baskets,’ &c. 

In Guildford-Gaol, the dimensions of the day-room for all 
the prisoners, amounting then to 35 and sometimes to 100, 
are only g feet 10 inches by g feet 6 inches, and 8 feet 3 inches 
high; so that, in the severest weather, many must be neces- 
sarily unable to obtain shelter, unless they are contented to be 
shut up all the day in their sleeping cells, with unclosed 
windows and without fire. The prison has no infirmary, — 
no chapel, —no work, —no classification, — and no privy. 
The irons are remarkably heavy; no prison-dress is allowed ; 
and nearly half of the prisoners were without shirts, or shoes, 
or stockings. — It appears, however, from Mr. Buxton’s state- 
ment, ‘that the magistrates of Surrey are not insensible of 
the condition of this and their other prisons; and have come 
to a determination to erect establishments, suitable for the 
confinement, separation, employment, and reformation of their 
prisoners.’ 

The House of Correction at Chelmsford, the County and 
the ‘Town-Gaols at Kingston, the Houses of Correction in 
Horsemonger-Lane, and in Cold-Bath-Fields, were also visited 
by Mr. Buxton, who points out cursorily some of the pro- 
minent evils in all of them. 

Such are the principal facts produced by this humane and 
indefatigable writer; and they will of themselves be suffi- 
cient to shew that a material change is necessary, without 
entering minutely into reasons, or causes, Or consequences, 
They appeal forcibly to the feelings; and they must satisfy 
the most superficial observer that a system, which incarcerates 
his fellow-men not only with a total want of comforts (to 
which, perhaps, they may not be intitled,) but with every 
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aggravation of misery that can render existence hateful, is 
not such as ought to be allowed to continue. Mr. Buxton, 
however, successfully proves, farther, that it tends directly to 
the encouragement of the evils which it professes to punish 
and prevent; that it increases both crime and misery; that it 
is contrary to the law of the land; and that it is totally un- 
necessary. — Imprisonment is sometimes ordered for punish- 
ment, and sometimes merely for safe custody till the day of 
trial. In various cases, bail for appearance is allowed to be 
given; and in ali cases, as Lord Coke says, ‘* The law did 
highly hate the long imprisonment of any man” before trial. 
Yet no difference is now made between the tried and the un- 
tried in the nature of their imprisonment ; — the latter endure 
all the hardships of the former ;— and an innocent man suffers, 
before trial, the same punishment to which his conviction 


would probably have condemned him. 


‘ Now it is not to be believed that our ancestors, feeling so 
much solicitude for the conservation of the freedom of the untried, 
were unconcerned about their state, when the public welfare de- 
manded their confinement. It is as evident by the law of the 
land, as it is by plain reason and the palpable rules of justice, that 
the man whom it is found expedient to confine should be treated 
with the utmost possible lenity, — that suffering some degree of 
necessary hardship by the privation of his liberty before trial, 
that privation should be rendered as mild and as little galling as 
possible, by every reasonable indulgence compatible with his safe 
custody. All beyond this, every act which produces needless re- 
striction or suffering is an act of wrong and of oppression.— Laws 
may be as severe against crime as were the laws of Draco, with 
some colour of justice: mistaken legislators may imagine that this 
merciless system may alarm mankind into innocence; but no 
principle of justice can defend the infliction of any severities on 
the unconvicted. A man can avoid the penalties of crime, by 
avoiding all criminality ; but no man is secure against false accu- 
sation ; and to condemn him who is only suspected, to any thing 
beyond mere confinement, is to commence his punishment when 
his crime is uncertain.’ 


‘ The law of the land also appoints imprisonment for debt:’ 
—<‘but it is only imprisonment, and it must not be accom- 
panied with unnecessary and often fatal concomitants.’ 


. ¢ With respect, then, to the untried and debtors, confinement is 
adjudget by law; but whatever goes beyond mere confinement, 
whatever has a tendency to impart moral or physical evil, to dis- 
gust or to irritate their feelings, is injustice ; and injustice the 
more dreadful, because it is inflicted on a class of men who are 
already too often weighed down by misfortune — because it is m- 
flicted in places where the public eye does not penetrate, where, 
therefore, public compassion is not excited; but whether it be 
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more or less dreadful, is not so much the question. This, I con- 
ceive, is certain, that any unnecessary severity to the prisoner who 
has not been tried, or the prisoner for debt, is injustice.’ 


Mr. B. next argues the case of the convicted delinquent, 
the hardship of which he acknowleges to be less evident. 


‘On the first view of the subject, we are apt to imagine that 
this is a part of his punishment ; but it is not so in the contem- 
plation of the law. — That law ascertains the nature, and in some 
cases the Judge determines the quantum of the punishment, ac- 
cording to the aggravations of the crimes; but the penalty thus 
pronounced is all that is to be inflicted: where the law, therefore, 
condemns a man simply to be committed to jail, the suspension 
of his personal liberty is the utmost which he ought to suffer ; 
and to embitter his confinement by circumstances often much 
worse than the loss of liberty itself is to aggravate and distort 
the law, and to annex severities which are not awarded by its 
sentence. I am well aware that the law itself, in certain cases, 
renders imprisonment more rigorous by express provisions : ~ In 
cases of murder, ‘ the offender shall be fed with bread and water 
only, and confined in a cell apart from the other prisoners ;” but 
this peculiar severity, appointed in certain cases, implies that it 
is not to be exercised in others where no such appointment is 
made.’ 


Let those who hesitate in the adoption of this opinion con- 
sider the injustice and difficulties attending a contrary plan. 
The limited size of our prisons prevents the application of 


any different measure of punishment to different degrees of 
guilt ; 


' € And who is to apportion this variety of wretchedness? The 
Judge who knows nothing of the interior of the jail, or the jailer 
who knows nothing of the transactions of the Court? The law 
can easily suit its penalties to the circumstances of the case. It 
can adjudge to one offender imprisonment for one day; to an- 
other, for twenty years; but what ingenuity would be sufficient to 
devise, and what discretion could be trusted to inflict, modes of 
imprisonment with similar variations ?’ 


This is all well put, and is supported by the quoted au- 
thority of Bracton, the Fleta, and Lord Coke: 


‘ Let us follow a. prisoner from his first commitment, al- 
Ways remembering that as yet his guilt is unproved. You have 
no right to march him along the streets in chains, or to make him 
a spectacle of public ignominy, perhaps on the very spot, and 
amongst the very people with whom he has hitherto held a fair 
character. — Infamy may be the penalty for crime, but it should 
never be the consequence of suspicion: you should, therefore, 
conduct him to his jail with every possible attention to his feelings; 
with decency and secrecy. When he is entered within its walls, 
you have no right to load him with irons; you have no right to 
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subject him to bodily pain from their weight, or to that agony of 
mind, which must result from such symbols of degradation to a 
man of yet unblunted feelings; and you have no right to conclude 
that he is not such. And here I must observe in the language of 
Blackstone *, ‘ The law will not justify jailers in fettering a pri- 
soner, unless where he is unruly, or has attempted an escape.” ’— 

‘ You have no right to abridge him of pure air, wholesome and 
sufficient food, and opportunities of exercise. You have no right 
to debar him from the craft on which his family depends, if it 
can be exercised in prison. You have no right to subject him to 
suffering from cold, by want of bed-clothing by night, or firing by 
day ; and the reason is plain, — you have torn him from his home, 
and have deprived him of the means of providing himself with 
the necessaries or comforts of life, and therefore you are bound 
to furnish him with moderate, indeed, but suitable accom- 
modation. 

* You have for the same reason no right to ruin his habits, by 
compelling him to be idle; his morals, by compelling him to mix 
with a promiscuous assemblage of hardened and convicted crimi- 
nals; or his health, by forcing him at night into a damp unventi~ 
lated cell, with such crowds of companions, as very speedily to 
vender the air foul and putrid ; or to make him sleep in close con- 
tact with the victims of contagious and loathsome disease, or 
amidst the noxious effluvia of dirt and-corruption. In short, at- 
tention to his feelings mental !and bodily, a supply of every neces- 
sary, abstraction from evil society, the conservation of his health 
and industrious habits, are the clear, evident, undeniable rights of 
an unconvicted prisoner.’ — 

‘ At his trial, either he is acquitted, — in which case the least 
you can do, is to replace him in the situation you found him, to 
pay his expences home, and to furnish him with sufficient to sup- 
port him till he has had an opportunity of looking out for work: 
or he is convicted, —and then it is for the law to appoint the 
punishment which is to follow his offence. That punishment must 
be inflicted, but you must carefully guard that it be not aggra- 
vated, and that circumstances of severity are not found in his 
treatment, which are not found in his sentence. Now no Judge 
ever condemned a man to be half starved with cold by day, or 
half suffocated with heat by night; who ever heard of a criminal 
being sentenced to catch the rheumatism or the typhus fever ? 
Corruption of morals and contamination of mind are not the 
remedies which the law in its wisdom has thought proper ‘to 
adopt. — 

‘ The convicted delinquent then has his rights.— All measures 
and practices in prison which may injure him in any way are 
illegal, because they are not specified in his sentence: — he is, 
therefore, entitled to an wholesome atmosphere, decent clothing 
and bedding, and a diet sufficient to support him.’ 


Mr. Buxton then points out the duties that are owed to 
the community : 
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‘ One of the most important of these duties is, that you should 
not send forth the man committed to your tuition, in any respect 
a worse man, a less industrious, or a less sober, or a less compe- 
tent man than when he entered your walls. Good policy requires 
that, if possible, you should dismiss him improved.’ 


To effect this object, attention should be paid to his health, 
to his habits, to his occupation, to the improvement of his 
morals, the repentance of his crime, and the consequent re- 
formation of his life. For this purpose, seclusion is necessary, 
and he should therefore sleep alone; — to this purpose, idle- 
ness is adverse, and therefore work should be given to- him, of 
which, to make it agreeable, he should share in the profits: — 
stimulating liquors are inimical, and they must therefore be 
strictly forbidden; — and the hours of education for the young, 
as well as religious duties for all, should not be neglected. 

The mode in which ‘these rights are violated and this 
policy is abandoned in England’ is then forcibly displayed ; the 
existence of the facts is fully proved by the details which we 
have already presented ; and their illegality is shewn by several 
statutes of Charles II., and the present King, the provisions 
of which are here abstracted. Of one of these statutes, 
(24 Geo. III. c. liv. § 4.) the Borough-Compter alone fur- 
nishes eleven violations. In speaking of the proximity of 
males and females in this prison, and the appropriation of only 
one court-yard to their necessary purposes, the author suggests 
the following supposeable case : 


‘ Females are sometimes accused of offences, of which they 
afterwards demonstrate their innocence. Maid servants, in re- 
spectable families, of hitherto unblemished reputation, may be, 
and are, often charged in error, with purloining small articles be- 
tonging to their master or mistress. Imagine an innocent girl, who 
had hitherto been shielded from even allusions to vice, brought to 
this prison, and placed at once within the view and within the 
range of this unbridled harlotry. Can her mind escape pollution? 
Can she shut her eyes and her ears to the scenes which are pass- 
ing around her? Is not residence in this place (however innocent 
she may have been of the imputed crime) an eternal stain upon 
her character? The law is justly jealous of female reputation ; 
but here, as if forgetful of its own principles, it robs the unpro- 
tected and often innocent girl of her fair name, exposes her virtue 
to temptation, and places before her eyes vice in its worst and 
most degrading realities. To answer to all this, that those who 
come here cannot be made worse, is to say, that female debtors 
are always prostitutes, and that accusation is proof. 1 can well con- 
ceive that where prisoners are guilty of some petty offence alleged 
against them, yet that they may not be utterly depraved; a girl 
for the gratification of her vanity may secrete an article of dress ; 
she is very wrong, but because she has descended one step in the 
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scale of vice, it does not follow inevitably, that she has fallen to 
its lowest abominations.’ 


At Guildford, we have the following real case: 


‘ Many years ago, a lad of the name of John Haines was sent 
from the country, charged with an assault ; in prison he formed 2 
connection with a female, with whom he afterwards lived: he be- 
came one of the most noted highwaymen that ever infested the 
neighbourhood of London, and was executed.’ 


That such has been, and still may be, the frequent conse- 
quence of a temporary confinement under the present system, 
who for a moment can doubt ? 

_ Mr. Buxton allows that he does nothing in shewing that 
these evils exist, unless he manifests that they might have been 
prevented. To prove‘ that instead of health being impaired, 
it may be improved; that instead of morals being corrupted, 
they may be reformed; that these objects, so desirable to the 
state, may be accomplished by methods humane to the crimi- 
nal, by a system of classification, industry, and religious in- 
struction,’ he explains the system practised at the Gaol and 
House of Correction at Bury, at the Maison de Force at 
Ghent, at the Prison at Philadelphia, at the Penitentiary, 
Millbank, and, which we might imagine would inspirit the 
weakest heart, on the female-side in Newgate. 


_ © Bury Jail is the best constructed of any that I have seen in 
England; the regulations by which it is governed are exceedingly 
wise and humane ; and it possesses the grand requisite of a Go- 
vernor, who discharges his duty with equal zeal and fidelity. 
' © The nature of the building will be easily understood. An ex- 
ternal wall surrounds the whole: the Governor’s house is in the 
center; from its windows every yard is visible, and it is hardly 
possible, that any breach of the rules can be practised without 
being observed, either by himself or some one of his family. He 
told me that the experience of twenty years as a jailer had taught 
him-that the main points for prison discipline, for the security, 
morals, and health of the prisoners, are, — 
‘¢ Classification — Employment — and Cleanliness. 
‘ Classification is carried to almost its greatest limit.’ 


Each prisoner sleeps in a separate cell by himself, unless 
the prison is crowded, in which case the Governor § places 
three together; having had reason to apprehend that two, 
sleeping in the same cell, are productive of mischief” — The 

reatest attention is paid to cleanliness. Irons are never used 
Bist as a punishment. Gaming and spirituous liquors are for- 
bidden. It is in the option of every untried prisoner whether 
he will work ; ‘and to encourage his labour the whole amount 

of his earnings-is given him.’ . 
‘ The 
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* The wer 4 of the convicts are divided in the following man- 
ner : — one-fifth to the Governor, two-fifths to the county, two- 
fifths to the prisoner, of which he receives half, and half is reserved 
till his departure. Then also sufficient is given him to carry him 
home, and a small sum to support him, till he can look out for 
work.’ — | 

‘ The work consists in making clothes, shoes, list-shoes, straw- 
hats, &c. ; and grinding at a mill, of a peculiar construction, some- 
what similar to a turn-spit. They walk in rows, and the machine 
is turned rather by their weight than their exertions. The ad- 
vantage is, that no man can avoid his share of labour.’ — 

‘ The beds are of iron; a straw palliasse, two blankets, and a 
rug. The food is, for untried, one pound and a half of bread per 
day, and one pound of cheese per week ; with an addition of one 
et ip of meat per week for convicts, whose work at the mill is 

ard, and, therefore, requires further nourishment. It was formerly 
the practice to dress their meat, and to furnish them with soups, 
but, at the request of the Governor, this has been discontinued, 
as he finds it necessary for the purpose of giving a proper moral 
influence to the Governor, that he should be, not only above fraud, 
but above the suspicion of it; and this suspicion might be gene- 
rated, if they do not receive their provisions in a raw state. 

‘ There is an infirmary in every ward, and Bibles and prayer- 
books. The Governor seldom goes round without being solicited 
for permission to learn to read and write. 

‘ This is accomplished by giving small rewards to those in each 
ward who have capacity and inclination to teach others. Almost 
all, therefore, who remain any length of time, learn these important 
accomplishments, and he always has found a great avidity in the 
prisoners to be instructed. , 

‘ Almost every man who remains after conviction learns some 
trade, which may hereafter be an aid to his family, if it does not 
become his regular business ; for instance, all the convicts for 
atrocious crimes have learned to make list-shoes, and straw-hats. 
This trade they exercise in the intervals when they are not em- 
ployed at the mill, and they contrive to earn for themselves, from 
one to about three shillings per week. The Governor thinks that 
prisoners ought not to be employed, merely or. principally asa 
speculation of profit; because, the produce of such Jabour, from 
fluctuations in its value, and from the inexpertness of the work- 
men, may often be very inconsiderable: but he deems it a matter 
of vital importance, that they should be employed, from the moral 
effect produced. If there were no gain, if there were a loss b 
their labour, he would still employ them and pay them for their 
work, as the only method of avoiding disturbances, improving their 
character, and insuring their security. 

* He thinks that no general rules relative to solitary confine- 
ment ought to be made, because of its different effect on different 
people. Some years ago he had two men (as he thinks) from the 
same farm-yard, condemned to solitary confinement ; one, a stupid 
sluggish fellow, slept away his gon the other, an active, energetic 
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man, was almost driven out of his senses, so much so as to render 
it necessary to relax his punishment.’ 


Now, what are the results of this plan? ‘The prisoners are 
healthy, happy, and obedient ; in every 100 prisoners, not five 
are found who have been there before ; and riots, quarrelling, 
or swearing, are unknown. 

. We, have devoted so large a space to this prison, that we 
must wholly omit the interesting account of those at Ghent 
and Philadelphia. Indeed, we have purposely done this, to 
shew that nothing occurs in the English law, or in the English 
character, to prevent the improvement which has been so ef- 
fectual at Bury from being carried into every other gaol in 
the kingdom. We must also refrain from allotting much room 
to the consideration of the Penitentiary at Millbank. Suffice 
it to say that, while the system on which it was founded was 
practised to its full extent, its advantages were prominent. 
Let not, therefore, its managers be deterred by any temporary 
want of work, or by other minor difficulties, from persevering 
étrictly in the line marked out: but let them follow Mr. Bux- 
ton’s recommendations; and let them remember the result of 
perseverance at Philadelphia, where a few individuals, — in 
opposition to popular prejudice, and private opinion, — not- 
withstanding general derision, and personal obstacles, — suc- 
ceeded at last in introducing so satisfactory an alteration in 
the prison-discipline, that ‘the current of public favour had 
entirely turned. Not one man in America doubted the effi- 
cacy of the system; the Judges were its most strenuous sup~ 
— it was made a permanent law, and the example of 
hiladelphia was generally followed.’ 

Somewhat similar in effect are the extraordinarily interest- 
ing proceedings of the Ladies’ Committee at Newgate. To 
give some idea of their exertions, it is necessary to describe 
the former state of the women, as seen by Mrs. Fry, the bene- 
volent projector of this improvement, and her female friends: 


‘ Nearly three hundred women, sent there for every gradation 
of crime, some untried, and some under sentence of death, were 
crowded together in the two wards and two cells, which are now 
appropriated to the untried, and which are found quite inadequate 
to contain even this diminished number, with any tolerable con- 
venience. Here they saw their friends, and kept their multitudes 
of children, and they had no other place for cooking, washing, 
eating, and sleeping. 

‘ They slept on the floor at times one hundred and twenty in 


one ward, without so much as a mat for bedding, and many of them 


were very nearly naked. She saw them openly drinking spirits, 
and her ears were offended by the most terrible imprecations. 
Every thing was filthy to excess, and the smell was quite dis- 
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gusting. Every one, even the Governor, was reluctant to go 
amongst them. He persuaded her to leave her watch in the 
office, telling her that his presence would not prevent its being 
torn from her. She saw enough to convince her that every thing 
bad was going on. One act, which I received from another quarter, 
marks the degree of wretchedness to which they were reduced at 
that time. ‘Two women were seen in the act of stripping a dead 
child, for the purpose of clothing a living one.’ — 

* Want of employment was the subject of their continual la- 
mentation. They complained that they were compelled to be 
idle, and that having nothing else to dd, they were obliged to pass 
away the time in doing wrong.—As Mrs. Fry had then no hopes of 
any provision of labour, her design was confined to about thirty 
children, whose miserable condition much affected her. They were 
almost naked, and seemed pining away for want of food, air, and 
exercise ; but their personal sufferings was the least part of their 
wretchedness ; what but certain ruin must be the consequence of 
education in this scene of depravity? At her second visit she re- 
quested to be admitted alone, and was locked up with the women 
_ without any turnkey, for several hours; when she mentioned to 
those who had families, how grievous and deplorable she considered 
the situation of their offspring, and her desire to concur with them 
in establishing a school; the proposal was received, even by the 
most abandoned, with tears of joy. They said they knew too well 
the misery of sin, to wish to have their children brought up in it ; 
that they were ready to do any thing which she might direct, for 
it was horrible, even to them, to hear their infants utter oaths 
and filthy expressions, amongst the first words they learned to 
articulate. She desired them maturely to consider the plan, for 
that she would not undertake it without their full and steady co- 
operation ; but that if they were determined to persevere in doing 
their part, she would do hers, and that the first step would be to 
appoint a governess. This she left entirely to them, and they 
were to consider who was the most proper person for that appoint- 
ment.’ 


A governess was nominated, and the school succeeds ;— 
and, as benevolence is never satisfied with its efforts, the 
ladies felt * earnest and increasing solicitude to extend.their 
institution, and to comprehend within its’ range the tried 
prisoners. This desire was confirmed by the solicitations of 
the women themselves, who entreated that they might not be 
excluded. Their zeal for improvement, and their assurances 
of good behaviour, were powerful motives, and they tempted 
these ladies to project a school for the employment of the 
tried women, for teaching them to read, and to work.’ The 
project was ridiculed as visionary, but the ladies persevered 
and proved it to be practicable. A ‘ committee immediately 
presented itself; it consisted of the wife of a clergyman, and 
eleven members of the Society of Friends. They “?>™ 
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their willingness to suspend every other engagement and avo- 
cation, to devote themselves to Newgate; and, in truth, they 
have performed their promise.’ ‘The proper powers were 
consulted, their consent was obtained, work was procured, 
and rules were submitted to the prisoners, in which they una- 
nimously concurred. The plan was tried, and at the end 
of a month the Lord Mayor, &c. &c. attended to view its 
progress. 


‘ The prisoners were assembled together, and it being requested 
that no alteration in their usual practice might take place, one of 
the ladies read a chapter in the Bible, and then the females pro- 
ceeded to their various avocations. Their attention during the 
time of reading ; their orderly and sober deportment, their decent 
dress, the absence of every thing like tumult, noise, or contention, 
the obedience, and the respect shewn by them, and the cheerful- 
ness visible in their countenances and manners, conspired to excite 
the astonishment and admiration of their visitors. 

‘ Many of these knew Newgate, had visited it a few months be- 
fore, and had not forgotten the painful impressions made by a 
scene, exhibiting, perhaps, the very utmost limits of misery and 
guilt. They now saw, what, without exaggeration, may be called a 
transformation. Riot, licentiousness, and filth, exchanged for order, 
sobriety, and comparative neatness in the chamber, the apparel, 
and the persons of the prisoners. They saw no more an assem- 


blage of abandoned and shameless creatures, half naked and half “ 


drunk, rather demanding, than requesting charity. The prison 
no more resounded with obscenity, and imprecations, and licen- 
tious songs; and, to use the coarse, but the just, expression of 
one who Snel the prison well, ‘ this hell upon earth” exhibited 
ba appearance of an industrious manufactory, or a well regulated 
amily. 

: The magistrates, to evince their sense of the importance of 
the alterations which had been effected, immediately adopted the 
whole plan as a part of a system of Newgate, empowered the 
ladies to punish the refractory by short confinement, undertook 
part of the expense of the matron, and loaded the ladies with 
thanks and benedictions.’ 


The system was afterward introduced among the untried 
prisoners, at their earnest request, and is now successfully pro- 
ceeding among them all. ‘The result of the observations of 
the ladies has been, that where the prisoners, from whatever 
cause, did no work, they derived little, if any, moral advan- 
tage; where they did some work, they received some benefit ; 
and where they were fully engaged, they were really and es- 
sentially improved.’ Mr. Buxton says; ‘ In the infirmary I 
saw a woman, who was represented as near her end. She 
spoke very feelingly of the ladies, adding, ‘all the comforts 
around ‘me, and ‘all 'the consolation of my mind, are owing 
to them.”’ 
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We shall close our extracts with the following anecdote, 
© displaying the efficacy of the system pursued.’ 


‘ A session had just closed, many of the former prisoners were 
sent away, and many new ones were received. A report was Cir- 
culated that gaming was still practised in the prison: one of the 
ladies went there alone, and assembled the prisoners together, she 
told them what she had heard, and that she feared it was true; she 
dwelt upon the sin of gaming, its evil effect upon their minds, the 
interruption it gave, and the distaste it excited, to labour ; and she 
concluded by telling them, how much the belief of that report had 
grieved her, and how gratified she should be, if, either from con- 
sideration for themselves, or kindness to her, they should be dis- 

osed to relinquish the practice. Soon after she retired to the 
adies’ room, one of the prisoners came to her, expressed, in a 
manner which indicated real feeling, her sorrow for having broken 
the rules of so kind a friend, and gave her a pack of cards; and 
four others did the same. Having burnt the cards in their pre- 
sence, she felt bound to remunerate them for their value, and to 
mark her sense of their ready obedience by some small present, 
A few days afterwards she called the first to her, and telling her 
intention, produced a neat muslin handkerchief. To her surprise, 
the girl looked disappointed ; and, on asking the reason, she con- 
fessed that she had hoped that Mrs. would have given her 
a Bible, with her own name written in it, which she should value 
beyond any thing else, and always keep and read.’ 


How fruly delightful and animating are these represent- 
ations of female goodness and firmness! May they find many 
imitators, equally kind, affectionate, and successful ! 

We have occupied more than an usual space with this sub- 
ject, because we think that it is of vital importance, and that 
our readers will be interested in the inquiry. We trust that 
the forcible and energetic appeal made by Mr. Bennet and 
Mr. Buxton, to the Corporation of London, will have its proper 
effect, in opening their eyes to the disgrace of the present 
system and the vice and misery which it entails ; and in render- 
ing them ashamed of the miserable and paltry excuse of poverty, 
by which they attempt to justify its continuance. In towns 
like St. Alban’s, the expence may for a time prevent all from 
being done that might be desirable, but something may be 
effected. While hundreds and thousands of pounds are sub- 
scribed towards the erection of temples for public worship, 
we should consider whether the great object which we have 
in view, the cause of religion and virtue, will not be even 
more effectually assisted, morality more extended, and vice 
receive a more mortal blow, by appropriating funds to the 
formation of proper prisons, or to their extension in point of 
size, and amelioration in point of arrangement. : 
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Arr. VII. A Sequel to an Essay on the Yellow Fever 3 principally 
intended to prove, by incontestible Facts and important Docu- 
ments, that the Fever called Bulam, or Pestilential, has no 
Existence as a distinct or a contagious Disease. By Edward 
Nathaniel Bancroft, M.D. Physician to the Army, &c. &c. 
8vo. pp.486. 14s. Boards. Callow. 1817. 


B* an oversight, for which we are now unable to account, 
we omitted to notice Dr. Bancroft’s Essay on the Yellow 
Fever in the year 1811; an omission the more remarkable 
because we were acquainted with its contents, and estimated 
them very highly: but we have now an opportunity, in some 
degree at least, of remedying the deficiency by giving an 
ample account of the present performance. In a perspicuous 
and well-written preface, the author states the reasons for his 
again appearing in the character of a controversialist.: he 
says that the design of his former essay was to evince generally 
that the yellow fever was merely ‘ an aggravated form of that 
multifarious disease, which is well known to result from the 
action of those exhalations commonly denominated marsh 
miasmata, though often extricated from soils and situations 
which are not marshy :’ he also endeavoured to manifest that 
the fever was not contagious; and he likewise took some 
pains to controvert the doctrine of Dr. Chisholm, that a new 
specific contagion was generated at Bulam in 1793, and im- 
ported into Grenada by the ship Hankey, which proved the 
source of all the ravages that have since been committed in 
the West Indies, in America, and in Spain. 

Since the publication of Dr. Bancroft’s Essay, two other 
works have appeared, in which a main object with their re- 
spective authors was to controvert his leading positions; viz. 
Dr. Pym’s and Sir James Fellowes’s Treatises on the Fever of 
Andalusia. ‘The express view of both these gentlemen is to 
prove that the fever which appeared in Spain was derived 
from and propagated by contagion alone; and that it pos- 
sessed the remarkable property of attacking the human frame 
only once, after which the constitution, as in measles and 
small-pox, was secure from its influence. The very important 
nature of these opinions, and the equally decided and explicit 
manner in which they were brought forwards by Dr. Pym, 
induced.the Lords of the Privy Council to apply to the Col- 
lege of Physicians for their judgment on the subject: they 
gave a favourable although cautious report; and their Lord- 
ships afterward called for farther information from the Army- 
Medical Board, and from the Commissioners for the Service 
of Transports, Sick and Wounded Seamen, &c. Under these 
circumstances, when the opinion of Dr. Pym had excited so 
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much attention in the highest constituted authorities, and 
when so much confidence seemed to be every where given to 
it, Dr. Bancroft, still retaining his former sentiments, and 
conceiving that no arguments had been brought forwards that 
were sufficient to refute any of his doctrines, determined 
again to enter on the discussion. 

The present treatise is divided into seven chapters; in the 
first three of which Dr. Bancroft argues eoncerning the 
general nature of the yellow fever, and in the last four ex- 
amines into the histories of particular epidemics. The first 
chapter treats on the alleged diagnostic symptoms of the 
Bulam or pestilential fever. The accuracy of the observ- 
ations of Dr. Pym and the other physicians who have em- 
braced his doctrine, when they undertake to lay down the 
diagnostic characters that must enable us to distinguish the 
disease which they regard as of a specific nature, necessarily 
lies at the foundation of all the reasoning that we are to em- 
ploy on the subject, and is therefore very properly examined 
by Dr. Bancroft with the most scrupulous nicety. Six diag- 
nostics have been pointed out, and each of these is separately 
considered, with a view both to the constancy of the symptom 
and the consistency of the writer’s description of it. Of these 
characters, the most important, perhaps, on all accounts, is 
the absence of remissions in what is styled the Bulam fever ; 
in opposition to the paroxyms of the disease which has, from 
this very circumstance, obtained the specific name of remit- 
tent fever. On this point Dr. B. offers two essential re- 
marks ; he first attempts to shew that, although the ordinary 
form of miasmatic fever derives its popular name and most 
obvious character from the remissions which accompany 
it, still abundant facts prove that, when it exists in an ex- 
asperated degree, the remissions are no longer perceptible. 
In the ell place, he endeavours to manifest that the fever 
of Andalusia was remittent; and for this fact he quotes not only 
the express declaration of the Spanish physician, Dr. Arejula, 
to whom Dr. Pym always refers as the highest rare A but 
he brings forwards the testimony of many of the English 
physicians, who seem generally to have noticed sufficiently 
distinct remissions, except in the most violent cases and under 
the most unfavorable circumstances. Regarding both these 
points we think that the present author has been successful, 
at least as far as it was in his power to establish them by a 
reference to that which appears the most unexceptionable au- 
thority. With respect to the latter, the remittent nature of 
the Spanish fever, the testimonies are so direct and so uni- 
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form, that it is really surprizing that any person could have 
ventured to advance the opposite opinion. 

After having considered in detail the other characteristic 
symptoms which Dr. Pym lays down, as serving to distin- 


guish what he calls the Bulam fever from the bilious remit- — 


tent, and pointed out their inadequacy and inconsistency, 
Dr. B. devotes his second chapter to the examination of the 
very remarkable fact, or alleged fact, that the Bulam fever 
occurs only once to the same person; or that, like small- 
pox and measles, it produces some change in the constitution 

y which it is rendered ever afterward insusceptible of the 
disease. Although it may seem partly a work of superero- 

tion to spend any more time in discussing the symptoms of a 

isease which has not been proved to exist, yet whatever 
name we may give to the affection, or in whatever light we 
may view it, whether as a distinct species or merely as a 
variety, the circumstance is in itself of so much interest, and 
has been brought forwards by Dr. Pym in so confident a 
manner and with so much appearance of authority, that it 
certainly is intitled to a distinct examination. Before he 
enters on an inquiry into the reality of the fact, Dr. Ban- 


crolt offers some remarks respecting the founder of the opi-' 


nion. Those who have perused Dr. Pym’s work must recol- 
lect that he distinctly claims the discovery as having been 
made by himself; and, aware as he is of its great importance 
were it once firmly established, he takes pains to repel the 
idea that the Spanish physicians, or indeed any preceding 
writers, liad anticipated him. Dr. Bancroft endeavours to de- 
monstrate that, on this point, Dr. Pym is not correct: but any 
discussion of this kind is comparatively unimportant when 
we find that the fact itself is disproved, or at least rendered 
extremely dubious. Dr. B. roundly asserts that, in evidence 
of this supposed property of the Bulam fever, nothing has 
been adduced which ought to be regarded as an unequivocal 
proof; ‘nothing which is not either a manifest misconception, 
or capable of being well explained by a reference to that 
state of the constitution which is called seasoning, or to a 
similar effect known to result from the attack of any disease, 
by which the vigour, excitability, and inflammatory diathesis, 
produced by a cold or temperate climate, is for a time 
removed.’ In support of this assertion, he examines the 
facts on which Dr. Pym founds his system ; and it appears 
that they only shew that the seasoning of a hot climate ren- 
ders‘the body much less susceptible of fever: while Dr. Pym 
has inadvertently argued on the supposition that all those who 


‘have passed any considerable length of time in the East and 
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West Indies must have had yellow fever. A still more direct 
refutation of the doctrine will, however, be found in the 
opinions of a great number of medical men, who may be re- 
garded as competent to decide on the question from their 2 
portunities of observation, and which were laid before the 
Privy Council by the Commissioners in consequence of a 
direct inquiry instituted on the subject. We cannot attempt to 
give an abstract of the representations of these gentlemen: but 
it may be satisfactory to our readers to be made acquainted 
with their names, as we conceive that they form a body of 
evidence which will be deemed irrefragable: viz. Drs. Weir, 
Blair, Gillespie, Gray, Dickson, Burnett, M‘Arthur, Den- 
mark, Gardiner, Veitch, Vance, M‘Namara, and Magrath ; 
Mr. Mortimer, Mr. Forbes, and Mr. M‘Leod. All these 
practitioners attest either their knowlege or their belief of the 
frequent occurrence of second attacks of the fever; while, of 
the eight other opinions that are collected, the individuals 
either declare their want of sufficient experience to decide the 
question, or they offer a statement which in no case amounts 
to a full admission of Dr. Pym’s doctrine. A great variety 
of other testimonies are produced, to prove that the su 
posed immunity from a second attack is nothing more than 
the effect which has been always acknowleged to result from 
a residence in hot climates, or from a loss of vigour in conse- 
quence of a first seizure; and Dr. B. thus concludes ‘the 
chapter : 


‘ I fear that many of my readers will think that I have com- 
mitted a waste of facts and authorities to disprove allegations which 
were unworthy of even half the notice here sedtoned upon them; 
but the confidence with which they have been advanced, the im- 
portance that has been attached to them, their plausibility, and 
the strong impression which they appear to have made on the 
minds of some persons high in political, or in medical rank, have 
rendered me anxious to dispel the errors to which they were con- 
ducive, and spare no pains to annihilate a chimera pregnant with 
mischief.’ 


We must give it as our opinion that the efforts of the 
present author, respecting this essential branch of the in- 
quiry, have been both well directed and eminently suecess- 
ful; the work of Dr. Pym was calculated to make a great 
impression on the public mind; and we confess that we were 
among those who were almost convinced by his alleged facts : 
yet we have no hesitation in declaring that we now conceive 
ourselves to have been in an error, and that Dr. Bancroft has 
brought forwards a tenfold weight of evidence on the opposite 
side of the question. 
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Dr. B.’s third chapter is not less important than the 
second ; its object being to prove that the Bulam or yellow 
fever does not possess any contagious property. In the pro- 
secution of this a the author endeavours first to repel the 
charges which were brought against him by Dr. Pym. That 
cm professed to examine the various testimonies brought 
orwards by Dr. Bancroft to support his opinion of the non- 
contagious ‘nature of yellow fever, and either to refute them 
or to shew that they were inapplicable to the question; and 
Dr. Bancroft now re-examines his opponent’s examination. 
In a controversy of this kind, in which the parties accuse 
each other of mis-quotation, or at least of partial quotation, 
so that the meaning of a passage has been materially altered, 
it would be necessary that any person should himself examine 
the original documents, who undertook absolutely to decide 
between the two combatants. We may, however, venture to 
assert that Dr. Bancroft has the advantage so far as to make 
out the best case; and that he impresses the mind of his 
readers with the conviction that his account of the sentiments 
of the writers, whom he presses into his service, is funda- 
mentally correct, that it is not wilfully perverted, and that, 


fairly taken in the connection in which it is placed, it may be 


considered as not liable to any of the animadversions that 
have been cast on it. On the contrary, we rise from the 
perusal of this chapter with a strong impression that Dr. Pym 
writes in the character of a special pleader, who desires to 
establish his own opinion rather than to seek that which is 
the truest ; and that he has been much more anxious to find 
out arguments to baffle his opponent, than actually to prove 
that his opponent is inthe wrong. As it is impossible for us to 
follow Dr. B. through the examination of all the individual 
statements which he adduces on the question of the non-con- 
tagious nature of this disease, we shall quote the summary 
which he gives of them. 


‘ Having stated the opinions delivered in the Reports trans- 
mitted to the Privy Council, it may be proper to give a summary 
of them ; and I will therefore mention that, of the twenty-four 
— from whom those Reports were obtained, three (Mr. 

regory, Dr. Kein, and Dr. Magrath, ) have omitted the statement 
of any opinion on the subject of contagion, as connected with the 
fever in question; three others (Dr. Weir, Dr. Blair, and Mr. 
Tobin, ) have expressed their opinions that it is contagious; one of 
them (Mr. Brien) declares his belief that, in individual or solitary 
cases, it is “‘ incapable of communicating itself to those who are 
contiguous,” but “ that, when several were labouring under the 
disease at the same time, he believes it to be highly contagious ;” 
and another gentleman (Dr. Gardiner) appears to think, he 
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local causes contributed at least as much to the production of the 
fever at Gibraltar in 1813 as contagion. Of the remaining six- 
teen, the majority have absolutely and positively.denied the exist- 
ence of any contagious property in this fever; and the rest have 
declared their belief that it is not naturally or properly a conta- 
gious disease, although several of them are inclined to believe that 
it may (as they suppose to happen with most other diseases) ac- 
quire a contagious property by crowding, filth, &c.’ 

On this important question of contagion, orie circum. 
stance very forcibly strikes us; viz. that those persons who 
admit its existence still limit it to some particular states of 
the body, or some peculiar condition of the seasons or of the 
atmosphere; which very much embarrass our inquiry, and 
render it extremely difficult to make any observation that 
may be decisive. ‘This is also essentially a different method 
of proceeding from that which we pursue with respect to the 
typhus, and other acknowleged contagious fevers of the more 
temperate latitudes; where the liability to receive the disease, 
although much greater at some times than at others, still is 
merely a difference in degree, and not an absolutely different 
train of actions. With respect to authority, although it is 
difficult to reject some testimonies that are brought forwards 
in favour of the doctrine of contagion, still the mass of evi- 
dence is greatly on the contrary side; and the facts adduced 
by the non-contagionists, though they may be said to be 
negative, are in reality more direct than those which are al- 
leged on the contrary side of the question. As far as 
Dr. Bancroft’s work is-concerned; we will not say that the pe- 
rusal of it has perfectly convinced us of the truth of his opinion : 
but we can certainly state that he has defended it very ably, 
has satisfactorily answered the most powerful arguments of 
his opponents, and has added many positive proofs of the 
validity of his own doctrine. | 

The 4th, 5th, 6th, and 7th chapters consist principally of 
discussions on particular cases in which the yellow fever has 
occurred, and which have been regarded as proving its con- 
tagious nature, or some other point respecting it which 
Dr. Bancroft is disposed to controvert. The subjects of 
these chapters are as follow; ‘ of the production of yellow 
fever on board of vessels by the foulness of their holds, with 
instances of the Regalia transport, and of the Childers and 
Antelope, ships of war; and an account of the epidemic 
fever at Sierra Leone, in Africa:’— ‘ of the epidemic fever 
in Spain from 1800 to 1804; with an abstract of Dr. Are- 
jula’s chapter on its supposed contagious nature ;’— ‘ of the 
epidemics at Gibraltar from 1804 to 1814, with proofs of its 
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local origin, and non-contagious nature ;’ — ‘ of the epidemics 
in Spain from 1810 to 1814; also at Stony-Hill in Jamaica 
from 1808 to 1816, and in Barbadoes in 1816.’ All this 
part, however, we are compelled by want of room to pass 
over ; and we shall only remark concerning it that it displays 
the same acuteness in detecting the weak points of his oppo- 
nents, and in taking every advantage of the circumstances 
which are in his favour, that we have noticed in the author’s 
former chapters. 

Dr. Bancroft subjoins to these chapters a few pages under 
the title of * Conclusion ;’ in which he reverts to some of the 
principal facts and arguments that have been employed, in 
order to disprove the existence of contagion in the yellow 
fever. He remarks, and certainly with justice, that the 
believers in at's, AG ‘are bound by the laws of evidence, 


as well as the rules of logic, to prove the affirmative’ He 
then continues; 


‘ This indeed has been attempted, particularly by Dr. Pym; 
but my readers will, I trust, have been convinced that his, and 
all other, attempts have wholly failed, and that there is not a 
single diagnostic symptom, or other peculiarity, among all those 
which have been alledged to give a distinct character to this dis- 


ease, which is not either illusive, or capable of being applied with . 


equal truth to other forms of marsh or miasmatic fever. With 
equal justice may we require that those, who assert this supposed 


~ form of fever to possess, and to have been imported and propa- 


gated by, a contagious power, should prove the affirmative, and 
both explain and ascertain the time when, and the means or ve- 
hicles whereby, as well as the places whence, such importations 
were made, But all endeavours to do this have only served to 
betray a lamentable want of truth in the explanations and alle- 
gations employed for this purpose. It must have been highly in- 
cumbent on those, who contend for such importations, first to 
establish that the disease actually possessed a contagious quality 
at the places from which the importations are asserted to have been 


made; because, without this quality, any importation would have 
been impossible.’ 


He afterward adds; 


‘ To suppose the existence of contagion is convenient for those 
who are too indolent to inquire, or who want the qualifications 
necessary for accurate discrimination: it is an obvious, easy, and 
imposing expedient to remove in appearance almost every diffi- 
culty, as it accords with the prejudices and apprehensions of the 
greater part of mankind, who are prone to believe that all diseases 
are contagious when they become generally prevalent ; and, how- 
ever erroneous the belief may be, it is often extremely difficult to 
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prove the contrary, because contagion depends upon a cause or 
quality not cognizable by the senses.’ 


An argument or mode of reasoning has been employed in 
this controversy which is scarcely legitimate: but, as it has 
been adopted on both sides, it was incumbent on Dr. Bancroft 
not to pass it over unnoticed: we refer to the moral or po- 
litical effect of the doctrine. The contagionists have at- 
tempted to shew that their opinion, although possibly false, 
is more useful than the contrary idea, prevents much mis- 
chief, and can do no harm. D.B., however, warmly op- 
poses this position, and we think points out its futility: the 
passages in which he insists on this view of the subject are 
too long for us to quote, but are deserving of a very serious 
consideration. 

We shall sum up our account of this volume in a few 
words. It is a work of great ability; the author is equally 
dextrous in refuting his antagonists and in establishing his 
own opinions; and, if some points yet remain for farther 
examination, or require a greater body of evidence before 
they can be regarded as completely established, still his argu- 
ments are so cogent that no opponents should assume the 
contrary hypothesis without pointing out the source of his 
errors, and manifesting how he has been mistaken in his 
facts or has deduced a wrong conclusion from them. — Any 
opinion which we thus give in Dr. Bancroft’s favour must be 
regarded as the more material, because we acknowlege that 
the apparent respectability of Dr. Pym’s work, and the oppor- 
tunity which we conceived he must have had for ascertaining 
the truth, biassed us very strongly in his favour; and, — 
we were perfectly aware of some weak points in his publi- 
cation, yet it altogether made a strong impression on our 
minds. Our conviction at present is that no discriminative 
characters have yet been detected by which the yellow, 
ardent, or Bulam fever can be distinguished from the violent 
forms of the bilious remittent; that we have no proof of its 
being contagious; that the human body is liable to more 
than one attack of it; and that the various epidemics which 
have occurred in the West Indies, Aimerica, and Spain, since 
the year 1793, are not essentially different from those which 
appeared before that period. 3 
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Art. VIII. Report from the Select Committee on the Poor-Laws 
with the Minutes of Evidence taken before the Committee. 
Ordered by the House of Commons to be printed July 4. 1817. 
8vo. pp.240. Clement. 

Art. IX. An Inquiry into the Nature of Benevolence, chiefly with 
a View to elucidate the Principles of the Poor-Laws, and to 

-show their Immoral Tendency. By J. E. Bicheno, F.L.S. 
8vo. pp.145- 48. 6d. sewed. Hunter. 1817. 

ART. X. Considerations on the Poor-Laws, and the Treatment of 

- the Poor ; with Suggestions for making the Public Annuitants 
contributory to their Support. By One of His Majesty’s 
Justices of the Peace. 8vo. pp.64. Ridgway. 1817. 


GELDom, perhaps, has the truth of the old adage, “ it zs 
much easier to find out a fault than to mend one,” been 


more forcibly displayed than in the discussions which, from 


‘time to time, but particularly within these few years, have 


taken place respecting the justice and policy of our system 
of poor-laws. Many— it may be a majority — of those who 
have entered into this discussion have contented themselves 
with coming to a conclusion, which, on all subjects, it re- 
oo no great portion of time, of labour, or of brains to form, 

at the whole system is radically defective; — and there they 
have stopped, forgetting that the whole «tile of their lucu- 


' brations must be confined to the proposition of something 


like a radical cure for so radical a disease. This, however, 
some of them have — in the very obvious and sweep- 
ing expedient of annihilating all legislative enactments on the 
subject, and leaving the poor to shift for themselves, or to 
depend on the casual hand of private charity: but here they 
have again overlooked one of the most important of the 
lessons which experience is daily giving to us, that the’ duty 
which in theory is incumbent on every body soon becomes in 
practice the duty of none. | 

It will tend to simplify our arguments, on this momentous 
point of political economy, if we clear our ground by in- 
quiring, in the first place, whether mankind are under any 
obligation, moral or religious, to administer to the wants of 
such of their fellow-creatures as are not in a situation to pro- 
vide for their own. That they are not so bound generally, 
and without limitation, but only on a due and deliberate 
discrimination of the objects of their charity, has been stre- 
nuously maintained by one of the authors before us; and, in 
support of his own views of the nature of benevolence, as ap- 
plicable to the principles of the poor-laws, he has entered 
into the examination and refutation of the four following 


"propositions, on the affirmative of which he canceives (we 
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shall. not pause to examine how correctly) those prinaiples 
entifely rest. 


‘J. Almsgiving is an absolute duty, without regard to the 
character of its objects. 


‘ If. Every human being, unable to labour, has a right to 
sustenance. 


‘ IMI. Every human being, able and willing to labour, has a 
right to receive employment, or the wages of labour. 

‘ IV. and lastly. The virtue of charity is capable of being 
enforced by legislative authority.’ 


On examining the validity of his objections to these 
positions, it is not necessary for us to follow Mr. Bicheno 
through his elaborate investigation of the principle of bene- 
volence, as exhibited under its different modifications of 
mercy, pity, compassion, commiseration, condolence, &c. 
Nor do we mean to dispute with him the truth of his propo- 
sition that the species of charitable relief, which has for its 
primary object the improvement of the mind or the cor- 
rection of the vices of our fellow-creatures, ranks infinitely 
higher in the scale of utility and duty, than those which apply 
themselves solely or principally to the removal or mitigation 
of their bodily sufferings. We will even go farther, and 
freely concede to him that, in the distribution of our alms, it 
is our bounden duty to exercise the best discrimination which 
the emergency of the case will admit : — yet will the position 
for which he contends remain precisely as untenable as it was 
before. For the illustration of our argument, let us suppose 
the case of two objects, the one worthy and the other un- 
worthy ‘of encouragement, presenting their claims to our 
assistance at a time when we have the means of relieving only 
one of them. Here we are required to exercise that discri- 
mination, which would unquestionably direct us to give the 
preference to the worthier object: this is a duty which 
every principle of reason and of common sense points out: but 
would any man seriously contend that, where we had the 
means of relieving the necessities of both these applicants, 
supposing those necessities to be alike urgent, we should be 
justified in giving a double share to the one, and in leaving 
the other to perish from want because he was less deserving 
of our bounty? Yet this line of conduct would be the prac- 
tical result of the principles maintained in the pamphlet in 
question. ; : , 

We will next suppose that the worthless object is alone 
soliciting onr assistance, and is a profligate wretch who has 
again and again abused our bounty to pander to his own 
base appetites, and of whose amendment we have no longer 
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a hope: what would our duty be with respect to such an one? 
On the principle which we are deprecating, we ought to suffer 
him to sink into the grave, the victim of his own depravity : 
but, according to the milder precepts of that holy faith which 
commands us to love our enemies, and to do good even ‘to 
those who despitefully use us, we should relieve his necessities, 
lest their severe pressure should plunge him still farther into 
ilt, and, through our neglect, he should perish in his sins. 
ecording, then, to our apprehension of the subject, the true 
nature and limit of discrimination in the distribution of our 
alms are these: — always to prefer those objects on whom the 
bounty which we may bestow is likely to produce the most 
salutary effects, with reference to their own real happiness 
and to the good of society at layge; whenever we can do this 
without the risk of incurring a more serious evil by the re- 
jection of those who, though less worthy, have more need of 
our assistance. As to the mode in which this relief is ad- 
ministered, we ought also to endeavour to adapt it to those 
higher objeets of a benevolent concern for our fellow-crea- 
tures, which look beyond the mitigation of the sufferings of 
the body to the enlightening of their understandings, the 
correction of their vices, and their preparation for a better 
state of being. With regard, however, to these more expan- 
sive views of charity to man, it is often impossible to accom- 
plish or even to attempt them, before the wants of the body 
are in some measure satisfied. It would be in vain to tell a 
man who, with his wife and family, was starving for want of 
food, that his greatest misery was his ignorance, and that 
until his mind was enlightened he never could be happy: but 
it behoves us to take every possible precaution lest the relief 
which, under such circumstances, we might afford to objects 
whom we know to be worthless, should be appropriated to 

any other purpose than that for which it was given, the savin 
them from starvation. All that they suffer short of this is the 
fruit of their own misconduct; and, while that remains un- 
amended, it is no part of our duty to deprive it of bitterness : 
but even for the most abandoned of our race it is required of 
us that we do not suffer them to be cut off in their iniquities, 
while we have in our own hands the means of saving them. 
The acknowlegement of this obligation, in such extreme 
cases, is all that we require for the support of those prin- 
ciples on which the poor-laws really are founded. Still, to 
render this caution effectual, coercive measures must unfor- 
tunately be adopted, which the general interests of society 
will not allow any individual to take on his own authority : 
and hence arises the necessity of legislative interference, to 
restrain 
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restrain the idle and the dissolute from abusing that bounty 
which other members of the community, on principles of 
Christian benevolence and of sound policy, are required to 
contribute to his wants, and not to his deserts, — but. which, 
from both of these motives, it is equally our duty to see 
properly applied. 

As to the second object of inquiry, we think that the 
affirmative of the question cannot better be sustained than b 
a brief examination of the justice of two arguments, which 
the author has himself quoted and endeavoured to refute, 
The first of these is the right of extreme necessity; by which, 
says Paley, is meant “ a right” (incidental to every man who 
is in a situation to claim it) ‘ to use or destroy another’s 
property, when it is necessary for our own preservation to do 
so; as a right to take, without or against the owner’s leave, 
the first food, clothes, or shelter we meet with, when we are 
in danger of perishing through want of them.” The second 
is founded on what this celebrated writer and others have 
termed the original compact of society; by which the appro 
priation of particular spots of ground and of their produce, 
to the sole use and benefit of particular individuals durin 
their lives, and at their disposal after death, ‘ was made an 
consented to, upon the expectation and condition, that every 
one should have left a sufficiency for his subsistence, or the 
means of procuring it.” It is in vain to argue against the 
former of these propositions by asking ‘ who is to be the 
judge of this extreme necessity? and, ‘ if the principle be 
dismissible in any instance, where is the line to be drawn to 
separate one man’s property from another?’ If it be not con- 
ceded that, when a fellow-creature has no longer the means 
of procuring for himself food to save him from starvation, 
or clothes to shield him from the inclemency of the season, 
and he cannot obtain them either by an appeal to the bene- 
volence of others or by a tender of his labour to earn them 
for himself, the dormant right of nature rises again into 
action in all its force, to authorize him to take from his 
neighbour’s superabundance that which is necessary to the 
relief of his own absolute wants ; — if this be not conceded, it 
must follow that the right of property is paramount to the 
right to life; and that he who possesses the former cannot be 
required to part with the smallest portion of it, though (as 
in the case of buying up the provision of a country or 
district it might easily happen) the loss of life to hundreds 
of his fellow-creatures should be the consequence of his 
withholding it. 

. F 2 Mr. Bicheno 
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Mr. Bicheno admits, it is true, that some guilt is in¢urred 
by the inhumanity of such a conduct: but he contends that 
‘ the accountability is not to him who claims our compassion, 
but to God alone, and we are very guilty if we harden our 
hearts against our fellow-men.’ He forgets, however, a third 
party concerned in this matter, the community to which the 
offending’ individual belongs; and which is injured not only 
by the loss of one of its members, but by the tendency of 
the neglect of these social duties to endanger that mutual 
confidence and good will, without which society cannot exist 
and property never can be safe. It is, therefore, the duty of 
every government to make provision against the possibility of 
this extreme necessity ever having existence among its subjects ; 
and that object has been effected with us by legislative enact- 
ments, which leave every man in this country without the 
plea of want which he otherwise might urge as an excuse for 
his crimes. The irresistible force of such an extremity of 
want, in breaking down every barrier which the imbecility of 
human laws might oppose to its relief, and the justice of its. 
doing so, is no new idea suggested by Paley, or any other 
modern writer on moral philosophy, but is a doctrine most 
clearly maintained by Titius, Grotius, Puffendorf, Barbeyrac, 
Bishop Cumberland, Blackstone, and all the writers on the 
law of nature with whose works we are acquainted. Mr. Bich- 
eno must therefore excuse us, if we are disposed to treat 
their united opinion with somewhat more deference than he 
feels. 

On the second point, Mr. B. calls on Paley and those 
who entertain the same views of the subject, to shew that 
no absolute unalienable right exists; and also that such a 
compact as be has mentioned did originally take place. 
Surely, however, it is rather a departure from the usual 
mode of arguing for a disputant to call for the proof of a 
negative, to save himself the trouble and mortification of 
vainly attempting to maintain an affirmative proposition, at- 
tended with such insuperable difficulties as the establishment 


-of this would experience. It would not, indeed, be a difficult 


task to prove that no man was ever born with a conveyance 
to the sole use of himself, and his heirs for ever; of any de- 
finite portion of the soil of this globe: but it is a mode of 
setting at rest the point in dispute which will much better 
accord with our limits, to require the opponents of this 
doctrine to shew that any human being ever had or could have 


a natural, inherent, and unalienable right to the enjoyment of : 


every luxury which this earth could afford, while others of the 
same race, children too of the same common parent, inherit 
as 
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as their birthright nothing but poverty and distress; without 
having in their own power the means which nature gives 
to the most insignificant of her productions, for preserving 
their existence. 

The right of property is either one which heaven itself 
confers on some chosen individuals ; which man by force ob- 
tained, and holds but by sufferance of his fellow-man; or 
which was established by mutual compact, or something 
equivalent to it, when men first formed themselves into socie- 
ties for their mutual benefit and protection. The first of 
these propositions can never, we think, be seriously maintained 
by any person, and, if the second should be preferred, our 
answer to it is short but conclusive. ‘That which violence 
alone has gained, the hand of violence may take away: while 
the mere sufferance of others is but a precarious title, when the 
pressure of their own wants urges and even compels them, in 
their own defence, to withdraw it. Forced, however, to adopt 
this reasoning by the impossibility of otherwise accounting for 
the origin of the rights of property, most theoretical writers on 
this subject have referred them to that sovial compact which 
forms the last of the three hypotheses here offered to our 
choice. The only objection to this theory, that we recollect 
to have seen, is the impossibility of proving that such cogtract 
ever was formed; which is something like, the chicanery of 
our courts, when, for the sake of weakening a good cause or 
of strengthening a bad one, notice is often given to the oppo- 
site party to produce an instrument which the party requiring 
its production well knows to have no existence. It is also, 
however, a rule in those courts that all that can be required, 
in proof of any point which may come in litigation there, is 
the best evidence which the nature of the case will admit; 
and, as it is impossible to prove by the production of the 
agreement, or otherwise, what were the precise terms of 
it, express or understood, in virtue of which men, more than 
five thousand years ago, acquired an absolute and exclusive 
dominion over things which at first must have been thé com- 
mon property of all, we can only supply the deficiency by 
appealing to the common sense of mankind to say what, in 
the very nature of things, they must have been. Let us sup- 
pose, then, for this purpose, that the right in question were 
now for the first time to be given ; can a man be found so blind 


to his own interests as to consent that the earth itself and its 


produce should be divided in perpetuity among his fellow- 
men, while he and his children should be left without share 
or lot among them? Would any one thus voluntarily con- 
sent that he and his should become vagabonds and outcasts in 
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society, without the possibility of procuring for themselves 
the means of existence, except from the alms which should 
be doled out to them at the mere will of others; who, as 
they might have the charitable wish to give, would also have 
the right to withhold, and, consequently, without any crime or 
fault on their part, possess the power of dooming them to the 
most lingering death, whenever it might be their pleasure to do 
so? If this would not be done now, why is it gratuitously to be 
supposed that it ever was done; or what reason can be as- 
signed for our not engrafting on that contract, — on the pro- 
visions of which, express or necessarily implied, all the rela- 
tive duties, rights, and obligations of civil life can alone be 
satisfactorily explained and upholden,—a reservation to all men 
of the meas of preserving life: without which, the other 
parts of the agreement, that bound them to hold sacred and 
inviolate the rights of property which for mutual conve- 
nience were established, must be wholly void, and have no 

force on their consciences or influence on their conduct ? 
In whatever way, therefore, we consider the question, — 
whether on the grounds of supreme necessity or on those of 
an original compact, — we cannot but arrive at the conclusion 
which Mr. Bicheno denies, but which best consists with the 
dictates of religion, reason, and a sound policy, that “ every 
human being, unable to labour, has a right to sustenance.” 
If he has not, it follows as a matter of course that we 
have a right, if we fecl the disposition, to leave him to perish. 
* Avant toutes les loix sociales,” says Raynal, with equal truth 
and brevity, ‘ homme avoit le droit de subsister °’ — but to 
this remark it has, in substance, been answered by a writer on 
the principles of population, whose work has of late years 
deservedly attracted much of the public attention, that the 
Creator of mankind has not provided sufficient means of sup- 
port for the beings whom he has created; and consequently 
that, unless a check be interposed to their increase, a period 
must arive when the right to live, with which they are sup- 
posed to be invested, will be at an end, because the world will 
not contain food enough to maintain them. We will not, 
however, so wilfully mistake the reasoning or misrepresent 
the character of the author of this theory, as to suppose that 
the view which he entertains of this subject can possibly 
justify us in adding to the checks which Providence itself has 
provided, by withholding a portion of our abundance for the 
supply of the wants of our fellow-creatures and the preservation 
of their lives; lest our children’s children, in the hundredth 
generation, should fall on those evil days, at the worst but 
problematical in their arrival and slow indeed in their ap- 
proach, 
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proach, when the earth, the air, and the seas shall fail in 
their increase to furnish food for their inhabitants, and the 
whole universe of God shall exhibit one gloomy feature of 
famine and desolation. 

With this single remark we turn from a field of inquiry too 
wide for us to enter, in order to examine Mr. Bicheno’s third 
proposition; in which he denies that ‘ every man able and 
willing to work has a right to receive employment, or the 
wages of labour.’ — This point we shall dismiss very shortly. 
If we have ,succeeded in establishing the main and - 


amental principle, that every man has a right to the means of 


support, it becomes a mere question of prudence and of policy 
whether they shall be furnished to him from the public purse, 


or by the hand of private charity, to maintain him in idle- 


ness; or whether they shall be paid as the remuneration for 
labour, allotted to him on the principle that no man can have 
aright to live at the expence of others, without working for 
his maintenance whenever he has the opportunity ; and, if he 
be not prevented by illness or imbecility from availmg himself 
of it,, such opportunity is all that he can require to be given to 
him. On the superiority of the former over the latter mode 
of administering relief to the indigent, it is surely needless to 
employ a single word; for it is obvious that the interests of 
every community demand that nothing but the impossibility of 
finding work for them, or their inability to perform it, should 
excuse any of its members for leading at the public cost an 
useless and inactive life. ‘That we are yet arrived at this al- 
ternative in England, we can by no means persuade ourselves ; 
since, though our manufacturers have of late years felt a de- 
pression from the want of a market for their produce, we are 
not satisfied that any thing like a proper exertion has been 
made to find modes of employing our poor, which might per- 
fectly consist with a proper scope for mercantile competition, 
and steer equally clear of the danger of reducing the price of 
labour below its proper level, by overstocking the market be- 
yond its demand. At least, until all the waste lands in the king- 
dom have been cultivated, our fisheries carried to their utmost 
extent, and all the other plans which benevolence has suggested 
for the employment of the lower orders of society have been 
tried and exhausted, there can be little foundation for the pre- 
sent author’s feeling lamentations over the effect of our poor- 
laws, and his animated vituperation of this principle for ‘attempt- 
ing the unnatural system of creating employment’ for those 
who can find none for themselves. True it is that he gives 
Scripture for his rule, and tells us that ‘ Revelation sanctions 
the law’ for which he contends, by the incontrovertible pre- 
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cept, “ If a man will not work, neither shall he eat.” Does 
he forget, however, that the same Revelation informs us that 
‘‘ the poor we have always with us,” for they shall never 
cease out of our land, yet that it is not and cannot be “the 
will of our heavenly Father that one of them should perish ?” 

We are now arrived at Mr. Bicheno’s fourth and last 
point, which we cannot but consider as equally objectionable 
with his others; not so much, indeed, because he does not 
succeed better in maintaining the position for which he con- 
tends, as because, supposing him even to have established it 
victoriously, his labour would be lost, since he is mistaken 
in supposing that the making men charitable is or ever was 
the object of our present system of poor-laws. Nothing in 
fact is easier, in a controversy of this kind, than to conjure up 
aman of straw, and knock him down, triumphantly shouting, 
‘* T have killed a giant.” This we conceive Mr. B. to have 
done; for, whatever may have been the object of those 
statutes for the relief of the poor, which provided that people 
who refused to contribute towards it should be gently exhorted 
by the churchwardens and priests, and that, if these admoni- 
tions failed, the bishop was to take them in hand, and by 
charitable ways and means induce and persuade them, 
Mr. Bicheno must have read to little purpose the long list of 
acts of parliament which he has enumerated, if he has not 
perceived that the chief end of such as have been passed 
since those days has been to remedy the evils which re- 
sulted froin allowing vagrancy to be legalized, and from the 
collections for the poor being regulated by the charitable dis- 
positions which men might feel to relieve their wants, rather 
than by their ability to contribute to their support. The poor’s 
rate is therefore to be considered as a mere tax on property, 
equally with any other levy for the uses of the state; and he 
who pays the proportion of it to which he is assessed has, by 
so doing, no more performed a deed of charity, than he who, 
when ballotted for the militia, pays alarge sum fora substitute 
rather than serve in his own person, is to be extolled as a 
patriot. In both cases, the parties have but contributed that 
portion of their substance which the laws have declared it to 
be equitable that they should pay ; in the one instance to pro- 
tect her against her enemies, and in the other to bear a part 
of the burthen which the constitution of society throws on the 
richer to maintain its poorer members. A compliance with 
these enactments neither releases us on the one hand from 
the obligation to use our utmost endeavours to counteraet the 
designs of the enemy; nor excuses us, on the other, in the 
sight of God or man, for not administering, according to our 
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several abilities, to the wants and necessities of such of our 
fellow-creatures as may appear the most deserving of, as- 
sistance beyond the bare support which the law provides for 
them. 

Such, then, are the principles on which we conceive that the 
duty and policy of making some legislative provision for the 
poor are to be supported ; and it is on them that the wisdom 
of our ancestors seems to have acted, when, after a long and 
painful experience of the inefficiency of less compulso 
measures, they framed the statute of the 43d of Elizabeth, 
c. 2.3 which, as it is correctly observed by the author of one of 
the works before us, ‘is pretty generally considered as the 
origin of a compulsory provision for the poor: though it did 
but little more than consolidate and give a more precise form 
to provisions previously existing.’ (Considerations on the Poor 
Laws, p. 18.) 


We must reserve the conclusion of this subject for another 
article. 


[ To be continued. | 





Art. XI. The Eneis of Virgil; translated by Charles Sym- 
mons, D. D. 


[ Article continued from p. 354. ] 


o be good and disagreeable,” said an admirable female 
writer, “ is high treason against virtue.’ May we not 
apply the spzrzt of this remark to the learned translator of 
Virgil who is now before us; and remind him that’ to be 
“¢ classical and pedantic” is an unpardonable sin against good 
taste? So ready are the advocates for licentiousness, of 
every description, to cry out against the salutary and sensible 
restraints which abridge their extravagance, that it becomes 
as positive a duty as any other, to give them no shadow of 
pretence for escaping from their obligations. If, then, it is 
incumbent on every good man to present to his associates as 
engaging and amiable an appearance of virtue as he possibl 
can manifest, it is in a less degree but still indisputably bind- 
ing on him, as a scholar and a man of taste, not to suffer the 
Gothic liberties of his contemporaries to find an excuse dn 
his own cramped phraseology, for flying into the contrary ex- 
treme of careless looseness of speech. How, indeed, shall the 
learned successfully reprove the ignorant, or how shall any 
barrier be opposed to the intolerable inaccuracy of the day 
in every branch of literature, if the few classical writers among 
us do not take care to be inviting as well as correct ? 


ce 


With 
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With these introductory remarks, we shall pursue our 
pleasant and unpleasant task of praising and criticizing the 
ZEneid of Dr. Symmons: — pleasant, inasmuch as in the 
larger portion of it, we have the delight of listening to a 
musical, a feeling, and an elegant strain of poetry ;— un- 
pleasant, as we are absolutely compelled by duty, by claims 
which the Doctor should of all writers be the least willing to 
<eeeme — by the love of Virgil, — to censure various parts 
also of this interesting publication. 

The fourth book of Dr. Symmons’s version was published 
six years ago, as a specimen of his ¢hen intended translation, 
in a volume of poems which we reviewed in our Ixxiid vol. 
p- 182.; and, as we entered into a full examination of it on 
that occasion, we need not now repeat that part of our task, 
but may proceed to Book V.: remarking only, in general, 
that the author appears to have revised and frequently al- 
tered his former lines, in some instances according to the 
— which we offered. 

e have already adverted to the extraordinary mixture of 
formality and raven’ fin which marks this translation. 


‘ The pilot Palinurus wh surprise 
Exclaim’d’ Book V. 


is oddly contrasted with such a line as the following, in the 
same book : 





‘ By men, and by hurl’d rivers unsupprest.’ 


In these lines, the conversational familiarity of the expres« 
sion, ‘with surprise,’ is too abrupt and bald for epic poetry ; 
while the ‘hurl’d rivers’ of the second verse have a bombastic 
impetus that is any thing but Virgilian. The expressions 
in the original are subjoined : 


‘“¢ Ipse gubernator puppi Palinurus ab alté —” 


“¢ Nec vires heroum, infusaque flumina prosunt.” 


¢ Hurl’d’ is an unhappy expression. The original is quite 
strong enough; — and to heighten the strength of Virgil is still 
more unnaturally erroneous in taste, than that amplification 
which Rowe added to the diffuse energy of Lucan. 
_ Having endeavoured to give a general idea of the two ex- 
tremes in Dr. Symmons’s style, —of the “ excessively fami- 
liar” and the “ extravagantly strong,”— we shall now pro- 
ceed to a regular notice of some of the faults which we 
fancy that we have discovered in the sth, 6th, 7th, and 
Sth books of his translation; and, as before, we shall 
add, 
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add, with unfeigned pleasure, such passages as appear to us 
worthy of their divine original. Certainly, however, the 
last couplet in the fifth book is not one of these successful 


efforts : 


¢ Thou, Palinurus ! thrown on rocks, and BARE, 
Art doom’d to welter in the parching air.’ 


‘© Nudus in ignotd, Palinure ! yacebis arendé.” 
Nor can we approve of the corporeal image in the subjoined 
distich ; fortunate as sometimes are such illustrations of the 
sufferings of the mind: 


‘ Thus the wise dictates of his mind exprest, 
To calm the tossings of the chieftain’s breast.’ 


‘ Then shall the noble contest ascertain,’ &c. &e. 


We should be sorry to be hypercritical: but we cannot 
think that the word ‘ ascertain’ has a poetical cast and cha- 
racter. Whatever Dr. Symmons may be disposed to urge 
against our creed on this subject, we appeal to the public 
whether there be not a language belonging to poetry, distinct 
from that which is adapted’ to eloquence ?— whether, in a 
word, nature has not laid the foundation of those rules which 
are to be studied, in all their force and all their distinctness, 
in Aristotle’s Rhetoric and Poetic? We shall have too fre- 
quent occasion to advert to this fundamental difference of 
style, as we proceed. 

Let us, however, here leave the supposed blemishes of 
the fifth book; and, after a quotation or two from its beau- 
ties, advance to that chef-d’ceuvre of Virgil, the sixth book of 
his Aineid. 

The description of the serpent, appearing at the tomb of 
Anchises, shall be our first ce : 


1.115.‘ He ceased; when from the mound a serpent glides, 
That on seven radiant volumes proudly rides: 
Then softly round the tomb, and round the shrine, 
Slow fluctuates with insinuating twine. 

His back was dropt with azure; o’er his scales, 
A floating glow of flamy gold prevails, 

Like the bright bow that, striding o’er the skies, 
Throws from the sun opposed a thousand dyes. 
Amazed Aineas sees: amid the bowls 

With wavy train the beauteous wonder rolls. 
From them he sips, and from the chargers eats ; 
And having tasted all the hallow’d meats, 
Harmless te his sepulchral home retreats.’ 


The starting of the vessels in the naval race is executed 
with great spirit; and so is the pleasing scene of the sham- 
fight 
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fight between the youths of Troy: but we prefer the noble 
picture of Neptune smoothing the seas as he passes over them, 
and of the progeny of Ocean sporting around him. 


L. 1031. ‘ When thus the sire had chased the suppliant’s fear, 
He yoked his coursers for their proud career : 
High o’er their tossing heads the monarch stands, 
Shakes the loose reins, and all their rage commands. 
Swift o’er the glassy plain the chariot sweeps ; 
Beneath his axle blue-haired Ocean sleeps. 
Unstained with clouds the fields of Ether glow; 
And all is bright above, and calm below. 
Around the sovereign, in unwieldy sport, 
Gambol huge whales, the vassals of his court. 
Palemon near and hoary Glaucus wait ; 
Phorcus and Triton swell the floating state. 
Bright on the left Cymodoce is seen ; 
Thetis and Melite of softest mien : 
Nisee, Spio, gay Thalia’s grace ; 
And virgin Panopea’s blooming face. 
As laughs the encircling scene, the hero’s heart 
Feels the mild pleasures which its smiles impart. 
With haste, he bids each lofty mast ascend ; 
And every hand the extended sail-yards bend. 
At once they stretch the booms, and spread the sails ; 
And turn their swelling bosoms to the gales. 
Borne by the auspicious breeze the fleet proceeds ; 
While their close order Palinurus leads.’ 


We now enter on that glorious production of classical ge- 
nius, learning, patriotism, and good taste, the sixth book. 


L. 109. ‘* For thee, great virgin of the illumined mind ! 
A holy sanctuary my hands shall find : 
There place thine oracles, and priests ordain 
To guard the treasures of thy mystic strain. 
But thou, indulgent to thy suppliant’s prayer, 
Trust not to flitting leaves, the sport of air, 
The god’s responses, but thyself relate ; 
And with thy lips unseal the page of Fate.” 

‘ He ceased, but deep within her cell retired, 
Still raved the maid, extatic and inspired. 
Impatient, still she struggled from her breast 
To heave the oppression of it’s mighty guest : 
But with more power the god his seat maintains; 
Tames her wild heart, and o’er her fury reigns. 
Spontaneous then unfold the hundred doors, 
And rushing into air, his answer pours.’ 


The answer of the Sybil to Aineas is very majestic: but we 
cannot make room for it. 

__ We omit also the beginning of the story of the Golden 

Bough; though we could have wished to throw the preceding 

passages, 
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passages together, because they relate to the general concep- 
tion of the character of the Sybil ; and because they prove the 
translator to have entered, with a poet’s feeling, into the wild- 
ness and the solemnity of that sublime idea of a prophetess. 
The expression ‘ mighty feat,’ in the last of these passages, we 
cannot include in our praise. ‘The incident of the Doves, in 
the pursuit of the golden bough, is most beautiful, and Dr. 
Symmons has done justice to this elegant passage ; a passage 
which, among many others, (and. one, particularly, which we 
shall quote in the seventh book,) proves the exquisite tender- 
ness of Virgil, —the genuine sympathy which he maintained 
with all the living tribes of nature: 


L. 269. * Scarce had he said, when softly wafted by, 
Two doves with plumes unruffled cut the sky, 
And light upon the green: with joy he views 
His mother’s birds, and thus his prayer renews : 
‘ “QO! be your wing my guide, and through the air 
Disclose the way (if any way be there) 
Through yon dark woods, and point the golden bough, 
As its rich shadow floats and gleams below. 
And thou, my Goddess-mother! now confess 
Thy wonted power, and aid thy son’s distress.” 
‘ He spoke; and heedful of their actions stood 
To mark the plumy guidance through the wood. 
They just before him fed: and then their flight 
Renewed, yet not outflew his following sight. 
But when they came to where Avernus’ breath 
Infects the invenom’d atmosphere with death, 
At once into superior air they spring 
And o’er the sacred foliage close the wing, 
Where the bright gold with undulating rays 
Shoots through the involving green a yellow blaze.’ 


Where shall we find a lighter or more engaging sketch of 
fancy than this? A picture drawn exactly from it would be 
certain of exciting our interest. 

In the couplet below, we have another instance of the ex- 
aggerating spirit which soars beyond its original and yet not so 
high! Speaking of Avernus, the translator says ; 


‘ From its rank jaws such blasting vapours roll, 
Load the dun air, and poison to the Pole.’ 


¢ Poison to the Pole !’ 
‘¢ from Indus to the Pole.” 


** tales sese halitus atris 
Faucibus effundens supera ad convexa ferebat.” 








‘ She said; and furious dash’d into the cave: 
Her step he follows with a step as brave.’ 
« Tantum 
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“ Tantum effata, furens antro se immisit aperto : 
Ile ducem haud timidis vadentem passibus equat.” 

It was not in bravery but in rapidity that AEneas equalled 
the Sybil, as they entered on their subterraneoug journey. 
The idea of the Sybil being brave only requires to be dis- 
tinctly mentioned to shew the impropriety of such an ex- 
pression: but, when the venerable lady is made dashing as | 
well as brave, then, surely, we have “ something too much of 
this !” 

The address to the Shades, and the representation of the 
figures at the threshold of Hell, are excellently rendered ; 


L. 364. ‘ Ye Gods, who rule the Shades with awful might, 
Chaos, and Phlegethon, and silent Night ! 
Grant me unblamed to speak what Fame has told ; 
And your deep world of darkness to unfold. 

‘ O’er shadowy realms controll’d by Pluto’s sway, 
Through the dun gloom they press their lonely way, 
Like him who traverses the forest-shade, 

By the false moon not lighted, but betray’d: 
When Jove in clouds withdraws the heavens from view; 
And Night robes Nature in one sable hue. 

‘ On Hell’s black threshold, by its yawning gate, 
Sorrows and vengeful Cares reclining wait. 

There wan diseases dwell, and mournful age: » 
There, Fear, and Want, and ghastly Famine rage ; 
Forms dire to sight! and there, of kindred race, 
Pale Death and Sleep, with Labour, hold their place ; 
There too the joys of mind that spring from gullt ; 
And War, all horrid in the blood he spilt. 

There stand the Furies’ iron beds, and there 

Discord with gory bands restrains her snaky hair.’ 


The lines which follow, shortly after the above, are in a 
different style: 
«Here, seised with sudden fright, the hero’s hand 
Shook his broad blade the monsters to withstand ; 
And, had his sage conductor not advised 
That the vain forms unbodied lives comprised,’ &c. &c. 
Our readers will instantly discover the impropriety, that is, 
the prosaic nature of the foregoing phrases ; while the word 
‘ fright,’ used in serious poetry, Is entirely of plebeian charac- 
ter, and cannot but dishonour the place which it occupies. 
“© Jam senior, sed cruda Deo viridisque senectus.” 
‘ Old, but without decay, the God is seen 
In wintry age that shoots with vernal green? 
The expression of * a green old age” is naturalized in our 
language: but we cannot go beyond this established meta- 
phor, and talk of ‘ wintry age shooting with vernal green.’ 


10 ¢ When 
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‘ When boisterous Autumn shatters first their shades.’ 


This bold phrase ‘ shatters’ is not only, as we think, inad- 
missibly audacious, but it destroys the quiet and melancholy 
cast of the simile in the original : 

“© Quam multa in sylvis Autumni frigore primo 
Lapsa cadunt folia.” — 

On the same ground, we object to the epithet ‘ boisterous.’ 

If we chose to pursue so minute a strain of criticism, we 
certainly might multiply our objections to a very considerable 
extent: but we shall be contented with noticing some of the 


translator’s most decided nods, (** summa papaverum capita 
decussisse,”) and proceed to more general observations. 


‘ Not far removed, in wide diffusion thrown, 
Lie the pale fields, as those of sorrow known 


“6 Nec procul hinc fusi partem monstrantur in omnem, 
Lugentes campi ; sic tllos nomine dicunt.” 


The simple picture in the Latin is (to us, at least,) ren- 
dered indistinct by the unpicturesque word * diffusion ;’ and 
the conclusion of the couplet, ‘ as those of sorrow known,’ is 
aukward enough to destroy the effect, pathetic as it is 
calculated to be, of the ‘ lugentes camp? of Virgil. 

The interview between Dido and Aéneas is, on the whole, 
sufficiently well rendered: but a line or two in it we could 
wish to alter. 


“ Fgregia interea conju,” &c. &e. 
‘ The egregious wife meanwhile deceived her lord.’ 


This English epithet (which we have little doubt is a 
favourite with the translator) sounds to our ears with a 
sarcastic effect indeed, but still it is a comic sarcasm : — at 
all events, it seems move suited to the version of a satirical 
than of an epic poet; and, if Dr. S. intends to justify it by 
Virgil’s own epithet in this place, or by his “ egregiam verd 
laudem,” &c. in another, we think that the examples will 
not support him. It would lead us too far, on a point of 
such comparative insignificance, to adduce our reasons for 
this opinion; and we leave it, with many similar matters, before 
those who are to decide between Dr. S. and ourselves. 


‘ Wrings the black secret from the grasping breast.’ 
** subigitque fatert.” 

None can doubt, we suppose, that here is too much 
amplification. 


‘ In trembling imminence, a sable rock, 
Now, now, to fall, o’er these intends the shock.’ 


¢ Imminence’ 
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¢ Imminence’ we cannot suffer to pass uncensured. —We 
now select the description of the Elysian fields :. 


Line 843. ‘ The gift thus made, and finished every rite 
Enjoined by her who ruled the nether night, 
They reach’d at length the realms of blissful rest ; 
The bloomy groves and gardens of the blest. 
Here purest ether sweets immortal feeds, 

And throws impurpling radiance o’er the meads. 
Suns of their own these souls of light behold, 
And stars, more brilliant with celestial gold. 
Some on the sands, or green inwrought with flowers, 
In games palestric pass the gladsome hours : 

Some chaunt melodious lays, and with light feet 
In the gay dance the measured cadence beat : 
Whilst, in a flowing robe, the bard of Thrace 
Rolls his tuned voice through music’s seven-fold space ; 
And, waking with his touch, or quill, the lyre, 
Bids the rich soul of harmony aspire. 

Here Ilion’s peaceful race of ancient birth, 

In happier days the pride and grace of earth, 
Ilus, Assaracus, reside in joy: 

And the great founder of the walls of Troy. 
Their vacant cars and arms, at distance laid, 
/Eneas with admiring eyes survey’d. 

Their spears stand fix’d in earth, and on the plain 
Their coursers feed, unconscious of the rein. 
Their joys not transient as the fleeting breath, 
What pleased in life now pleases after death : 
Fond of their steeds and chariots as above, 

The hero’s passion in the shades they prove.’ 


In this entire quotation our readers will discover great 
beauty, and indeed much variety of poetical merit in the 
translation. It may have some partial defects, but we shall 
not stay to notice them. We must remember, in truth, that 
this article will not even include the books which we have 
proposed, if we dwell so long on the sixth. We had in- 
tended to have comprized the whole work in two reviews: 
but we find that the great number of our remarks, includin 
those which relate to the preface and notes, will render this 
impossible ; and we must present the author with a Cerberuse 
headed critique on his translation; although, we hope, not 
written in a cynical or barking spirit of criticism. | 

The explanation given by Anchises, in answer to the ques- 
tion of his son concerning the crowd of souls impatient to be 
born again, is very impressively translated: but we must 
hasten to the famous passage at the conclusion of the pro- 
phetic survey of the fates and fortunes of the Romans; and 

then 
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then with equal speed we must enter on the seventh stage of 
our extended task. 


Line 1162. ‘ * Son!” cried the weeping sire, ‘ the wish forego, 
To learn what late must whelm thy house in woe. 
He shall by fate be only shown to earth: 

A short bright flash between decease and birth. 
Too high, ye Gods! our Roman power had grown, 
Had this your precious gift been all our own. 

How shall the field of Mars lament his doom! 

Its plain reflecting the vast groan of Rome! 

What pomps of woe shall sadden Tiber’s wave, 

As his deep murmurs fan the recent grave ! 

No youth of Troy, thus rich in early praise, 

So high the hope of Italy shall raise : 

Nor shall our Rome, ’mid all her hero-host, 

A son so bright in dawning glory boast. 

O piety ! O faith of ancient strain ! 

O oom | unconquer’d on the martial plain ! 

On foot, or spurring his impetuous steed, 

The foe that met him had been sure to bleed. 

Ah! could’st thou, hapless boy! through fate’s decree 
Break into age, thou should’st Marcellus be ! 
Hither with loaded hands fresh lilies bring : 

Here let me strew Elysiums’ roseate spring. 

Vain though my offerings, let them yet be paid; 
And honoured thus my great descendants’ shade.” * 


The only ebservation with which we shall diminish our 
eneral praise of this passage is the following: ‘ Tiber’s 
, murmurs fanning the recent grave’ is a phrase too 
strong to be pleasing; if, indeed, it can be properly called 
intelligible. - 

The seventh is justly intitled ‘a busy book’ by Dr. Sym- 
mons. The story, which has hitherto rather lingered, although 
to make room for divine digressions, now rapily proceeds, and 
gathers increasing interest as it goes on. Old Latinus, whose 
mild and dignified manners are the free and happy copy of 


that delightful model of age, the Priam of Homer; the 


violent but deeply feeling Amata; the young, the ardent, the 
pitiably outraged Turnus; fresh and striking intrigues of 
Juno; and the patriotic rising of the Latins; all lend variety 
and vigour to this animating book. | 
_ We shall begin by a few citations (for we cannot afford 
more) of such parts as we think are uninterrupted, or 
the least interrupted, by defects in diction; and first for the 
description of Alecto inspiring Amata with anger and re- 
venge. As we might expect on such occasions, some lines, 
or, more properly speaking, phrases in this — err by 
superfluity of strength: but euge, euge ! on the whole. 

Rev. May, 1818. G L. 446. 
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L. 446. ‘ Alecto straight with Gorgon poisons fraught, . 
The lofty palace of Laurentum sought ; 
And there the threshold of Amata prest : 
Who, with the woman heaving in her breast, 
Felt fear and rage by turns, as she survey’d 
Troy welcomed,'and her ‘Turnus’ hopes delay’d. 
At her, a snake the Stygian goddess threw, 
Torn from the hissing forehead where it grew ; 
And deeply plunged it in her panting heart : 
That thus inflicted with the jnvenom’d smart, 
The furious queen might all her powers arouse ; 
And hurl disorder o’er the regal house. 
Through her unruffled nest the monster slides : 
O’er her unconscious bosom smoothly glides : 
Eludes the touch ; but, breathing subtle air, 
Blends with the soul, and genders serpents.there. 
Now round her neck, as wreathing gold, it shines: 
Now, as a band, her floating locks entwines : 
Now seizing all her person, o’er her limbs 
In undulating volumes softly swims. 
Ere yet, with growing force, the fiery pest 
Burnt in her bones, and flamed through all her breast ; 
With tears as mothers wont, she thus deplored 
Her child’s affiance to the Phrygian lord.’ 


¢ Burnt in her bones!’ “ ossibus implicat ignem.” The 
original should have been softened, if altered in this line: 
but to aggravate its boldness by such a phrase as ‘ burnt in 
her bones’ was assuredly a mistake. We must also object to 
‘as mothers wont.’ 

The next and indeed the only passage that we can find 
room to quote in this book is the beautiful description of 
Sylvia’s wounded deer, to which we referred above: 


LL. 623. ‘ A stag of beauteous form and branchy head, 


Young from its dam, the sons of Tyrrheus bred. 
(Tyrrheus, whom trusted to his guardian sway, 
The royal pastures and their herds obey.) 
This stag, accustom’d to her plausive hands, 
Their sister, Silvia, dress’d with flowery bands : 
Comb’d his soft bosom, and would fondly lave 
_Her glossy favourite in the limpid wave. 
He, conscious of the hand that thus caress’d, 
And at his master’s board a wonted guest, 
O’er his own native woods would freely roam, 
And then, even late at night, re-seek his home. 
Him, far exeursive from his guardian’s care, 
fiilus' eager dogs now snuff’d in air ; 
And found, as haply in the crystal tides 
He wanton’d, and allay’d his sultry sides. 
_Ascanius, with the love of praise elate, 
Strain’d his curved bow, and sped the shaft of Fate. 
The 
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The officious Fury, presert at the deed, 
Gave the dart aim, and wing’d with deathful speed. 
Singing it reach’d the mark, and driven with force, 
Through the deer’s ribs and bowels held its course. 
The wounded quadruped in anguish fled ; 
And, groaning, shelter’d in his wonted shed : 
There bleeding lay, and with complaining cries 
Fill'd all the house, that. murmur’d with his sighs. 
Silvia first saw him, and with wringing hands, 
Call’d out the rustic tenants of the lands.’ 
More reluctantly than ever, we are now led back to our 
business of criticizing particular expressions. 
We cannot bring ourselves to like the terms ‘ mutually de- 
pendent,’ in the subjoined lines: 
‘A host of bees 


Circled the plant; and from a leafy arm 
Hung, mutually dependent, in a swarm.’ 


The words are descriptive, we confess: but is it fancy, or 
are they really unpoetical ? 

_ The prophet, ¢ stretched on fleeces of new-slaughtered 
sheep,’ reminds us again * of one of our contemporary poets ; 
and Walter Scott, in the ‘ Prophecy” in the Lady of the 
Lake, has certainly, even in the rude scene of his description, 
trespassed on the classical manor of Virgil. 





‘ O’er all the region speed inquiry’s way.’ 
This, in another writer, we should call a botch, a positive 
botch: but in Dr. S., who is much too fertile in resources 
for such an accusation, we can only term it a quaint concetto. 
The epithet ‘ succinct’? (to express the short and closely 
girded tunic) occurs more frequently than we approve. 


‘ Where culminating Suns roll fiercely round.’ 
We are not scientific enough to admire this participle. 
* Her god-wide vision o’er the land she throws.’ 


It is sufficient, we conceive, to copy this combination of 
‘ cod-wide.’ 


‘ Their shields and spears some cleanse with oil’s smooth stream.” 


The author, of course, intended this line of rough mono- 
syllables +: but why he intended it is to us perfectly inexpli- 
cable. Unless some undiscovered object is to be gained by 
such a portentous concourse of little s’s, we must condemn it 
totis viribus. 








* See the former portion of this article, in our last Review. 
+ How different from those musical although monosyllabic lines 
which the Doctor has quoted in his preface ! 
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‘ Takes down the casque, and shakes its mouldering crest.’ 


Here we have to complain of something too weak, instead 
of too strong; although we suppose that Dr. S. will exclaim 
with the Serjeant, “ "There’s no pleasing you ! flog high, or 
flog low, it’s all alike!” but, without here contesting the 
point as to phraseology, we must observe that, as to harmony. 
the translator does not seem sufficiently aware how much it 
suffers by the close recurrence of similar notes. Vowels may 
be called the nofes of poetry; and if takes and shakes are to 
come together in one line, not only is a rhyme wasted but 
a single verse is entirely spoiled. Seriously, the Doctor much 
too often closes his lines with similar terminations, although 
not the same: with terminations in which the same vowels 
ive the tone, although different consonants are the adjuncts. 
e have (we believe) more than once before admonished 
poets of the day that it is a bad practice to rhyme many 
lines following with such words as are here described. For 
instance; to fill half a page with such successive endi 
as * face,’ * race,’—‘ fane,’ ‘ train,’ —*‘ blade,’ * shade, 


‘ shake,’ ‘ take,’ —is a manifest proof of a defective ear, and 


of an incomplete theory of poetical music. If we intersperse 
a few. such rhymes as ‘ oar,” ¢ shore,’ — ‘ line,’ ‘ shine,’ — 
‘cure,’ ‘ immure,’ — * ease,’ * please,’ — among these succes- 
sions of the same vowels, among these monotones of a, a, a, it 
will give them a harmony to which they were perfect strangers 
before. 

Dr. S. runs wanton in his double “ chain-shot” epithets, as 
he proceeds. We have ‘ peace-lull’d,’ ‘ famine-wrung,’ ¢ flame- 
engendering,’ and many others, more or less objectionable: 
but we shall here leave his * merits and frailties,” as far as 
they are observable in the seventh book; and, omitting even 
Turnus in the catalogue of the forces, we shall, en passant, 
visit the good Evander, and briefly gaze on the celestial ar- 
mour of Afneas, in the eighth. 

The sailing of the Trojan vessels up the Tiber is beauti- 
fully narrated by the translator: but we perceive with regret 
that neither this nor any of the beauties of the eighth book 
can be more than mentioned in our present examination. 
Much of the description of the shield is exquisitely rendered ; 
and even the mere English reader will not rise from this 
translation without an interest in the fate of Evander and 
his son. To these brief references we must confine ourselves ; 
and, after a few notices of the still pervading faults of the 
work, we must again, for a while, say farewell to Dr. Sym- 
mons and his classical translation. 


** Dum nova crescendo reparabit cornua Phoebe.” 
‘ To 
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* Jo announce that Troy had grasp’d Ausonia’s coast.’ 
Book VIII. 


What objection has the Doctor to the simple verb * Zo tell’ ? 
—‘ Aineas had arrived.’ If * to announce’ was supposed to be 
more dignified than ‘to tell,’ why was the arrival of Aineas 80 
tamiliarly announced in the next line but one? These vari- 
ations are inconsistent with any theory as to the majesty or 
the meanness of language; for they carry us from the highest 
to the lowest forms of speech with a rapidity to be equalied 


only by the ascent and descent of Bonaparte, or the culdmina- 
tton and declension of a comet. 


* And, as their minds upon his converse pore, 
Beguiles their progress with instructive lore.’ 


This couplet sounds to us like prose measured into rhyme. 
It has nothing of the simplicity, nothing of the peculiar 
character, of poetry. Even in the plainest narrative, this 
character may be preserved, and is presérved by our best 
authors. Dryden, in his Fables, although often coarse and 
often absurd, is rarely if ever prosaic in language. His 
thoughts may be unfit for poetry, and often are: but his 
words are almost uniformly light, airy, and adapted to the 
purposes of verse. It is the charm of their combination that 
makes them thus engaging; for his sentences, in their con- 
stituent parts, frequently consist of the most familiar and 
ordinary terms. One great secret which he possessed was the 
art of giving an effect, impressive and poetical, to the plainest 
English ; an effect which no classical terms whatever can at- 
tain: for to find our own common talk capable of performin 

such wonders must give us an infinitely greater delight, than to 


see any expressiveness, power, eloquence, or harmony, arising» 


from the acknowleged superiority of the learned languages, 
transfused into our Gothic tongues. 


We hope to resume and to conclude this critique in our 
next number. 


[To be continued.) 





Ant. XII. A Treatise on the Valuation of Annuities and Assurances 


on Lives and Survivorships; on the Construction of Tables of 


Mortality ; and on the Probabilities and Expectations of Life, 
&c. By Joshua Milne, Actuary to the Sun Life Assurance 
Office. 8vo. 2 Vols. 11. 108. Boards. Longman and Co. 


N°? class of institutions, or companies, is calculated to offer 
4+‘ to us a better criterion for judging of the refined morality 
of a country, than those — are allotted to life-assurances : 
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since they shew us a large portion of people looking seriously 
forwards to that awful event which must at some time happen 
to all, and endeavouring as far as they can to guard those who 
are now depending on them for support from the consequences 
of such a visitation. Many wives and helpless children, but 
for the facilities offered by these institutions, might and in all 
probability would, from holding a respectable rank in society, 
be plunged into the depth of wretchedness and want, by the 
premature death of an affectionate husband and tender parent. 
In no country in the world have such institutions acquired that 
high degree of respectability, which they have attained: in 
this; no other government is calculated to inspire so much 
confidence for the deposit of money for such purposes; and 
to no people are these institutions so important as to the 
English; the middle class of society bearing a much larger 


proportion to the whole population in this empire, than in 
_any other. 


_ Such being the value and interest of assurance-companies, 
it is highly desirable that the principles on which they are 


founded should be well understood; and we are therefore 


always disposed to view in a favorable light any work that is 
intended to convey such information. We may not uni- 
formly approve the arrangement or the execution, but we 
shall never fail to applaud the motive. In the work before 
us, for example, we find much room for objection on the 
former of these heads, and particularly respecting the no- 
tation; which we consider as not only Gothic in its ap- 
pearance, but extremely inconvenient in its application. Of 


all the alphabets known in the present day, we can recol- 


lect none, except the Hebrew and the Chinese, so improper 
for algebraical purposes as the old English, which seems to be 
a great favorite with Mr. Milne. We have also the common 
Roman letters under all the variety of forms that can possibly 
suggest themselves to the printers of lottery-hand-bills; in one 
place in plain black lines, and in others with open lines; 
and with dashes, indices, and parentheses, out of number. 
This peculiarity we cannot but consider as deducting seriously 
from the merits of the performance; which in other respects 
certainly contains much useful and important information. 
The first volume is opened with an introduttion, giving 
an historical view of most of the early attempts at establishing 
this branch of analytical calculation on correct mathematical 
principles: but we were much surprized‘to find .so little 
notice of recent authors; and particularly that the most scien- 
tific work which has yet appeared on this subject, Baily On 
the Doctrine of Life Annuities and Assurances, -is' not even 
- saci mentioned. 
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mentioned. We regret this omission for two reasons; in the 
first place, because it leaves incomplete the information which 
the author seems desirous to convey; and, secondly, because 
we think that, had he examined that book with attention, it 
might have furnished him with some useful hints relative to. the 
arrangement of his materials. The other chapters in this 
volume relate to compound interest and annuities certain ; 
the probabilities and expectations of human life, death, 
and survivorships; the construction of tables of mortality ; 
annuities on lives; assurances on lives; assurances on ‘sur- 
vivorships and on successive lives: then follow extensions of 
the preceding theories, valuation of policies of assurances, &c., 
an iljustration of the preceding theories by nuimcrical exam- 
ples, and office-calculations. 

Chapter i. of Vol. II. treats on the progress of popu- 
lation; and here the author appears to have taken great 
pains to acquire information from various sources, independ- 
ently of what is furnished by preceding writers. The 
chapter’ certainly contains a great portion of novel and original 
data: as much with reference to this particular branch of the 
statistics of England, Scotland, and Wales, as to the particular 
doctrine of life-annuities and assurances. “The first subject 
discussed is one which has been assumed as.a sort of axiom 
by a celebrated writer ; viz. that the population of a countr 
has a tendency to increase in a geometrical progression ; with 
a comparison of the increase of births and deaths with the 
price of wheat in different years. As we consider this subject 
to be both curious and important, it may be useful to lay some 
of the author’s facts and inferences betore the reader, premising 
that they are drawn from authentic documents. ‘The numbers 
of marriages, baptisms, and burials, are taken from the 
abstract of answers and returns to the population-act, passed 
in 1811; the number of conceptions in each year is assumed 
to be the same as the number of baptisms in the year fol- 
lowing; and the prices of wheat are those which were given 
in the appendix to the Report of the Committee appointed to 
inquire into the high price of Bullion, printed by order of the 
House of Commons in 1810. 

We cannot give the table formed from these documents, 
but the following observations drawn from it will not, we 
presume, be uninteresting : 


‘ It will be observed; that any material reduction in the price 
of wheat is almost always accompanied by an increase both of the 
marriages and conceptions, and by a decrease in the number of 
burials ; consequently, by an increase in the excess of the births 


above the deaths. 
' G 4 ¢ Also, 
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¢ Also, that any material rise in the price is generally attended by 
a corresponding decrease in the marriages and conceptions, and 
by an increase in the burials; therefore, by a decrease in the ex- 
cess of the births above the deaths. 

‘ Thus it appears, that an increase in the quantity of food, or 
in the facility wherewith the labouring classes can obtain it, acce- 
lerates the progress of the population, both by augmenting the 
actual fecundity *, and diminishing the rate of mortality ; and that 
a scarcity of food retards the increase of the people, by producing 
in both ways opposite effects. 

‘ This table also shows, that an increase of food increases the 
actual fecundity, not only by promoting new marriages, but by 





rendering those already contracted more prolific. Thus, 























t ay | 
There were in ‘ . __ |When the price of the | 
the year BMarriages. | Conceptions. quarter of wheat was 
1790 | 70,648 255,508 £213 2 
1792 74919 264,028 £2 211 
Differences 4,271 8,520 £010 3 | 











quarter of wheat/ was attended by an increase of 4,271 in the 


¢ Whereby it [eas that a fall of 10s. 3d. in the price of the 


number of the annual marriages, while the annual conceptions 
were augmented by nearly twice that number. Again, 




















There were in , : When the price of the 
the year Marriages. | Conceptions. quarter of wheat was 
1795 | 68,839 256,781 £2314 2 
1797 | 74:997 270,535 | #213 1 
Differences 6,158 135754 £1 1 I 














‘ Where the increase of the conceptions, accompanying the fall 
of wheat, was more than double that of the marriages. 

‘But the mass of the population seems not to have recovered 
so quickly from the effects of the great dearth of 1800 and 1801 ; 
for ——— wheat was sos. a quarter lower in 1802 than in 1801, 
and this fall was sautienoiel by an increase of 23,000 in the 
annual marriages, the conceptions only rose 21,000; and a further 
fall of 11s. in the price the year following, was attended by an 
augmentation of 4000 in the marriages, and only 400 in the 
conceptions; after this, however, these last resumed their usual 
course. 





-_ 


_ ‘* By the actual fecundity, that part only of the absolute phy- 
sical power of propagation is here to be understood, which the 
actual circumstances allow of being developed.’ 

¥ ‘ The 
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‘ The relations between the decrements in the annual marr 

and conceptions that accompany the vse of wheat, are since 
similar to these; but, in the conceptions, not quite so regular : 
perhaps for this reason, that rising prices may deter from mar- 
riage, without ‘the scarcity being so great, as to render those 
already married less prolific.’ 


After this long quotation, we must be concise in enumerating 
the remaining contents of this volume; the most important 
of which are, — on the Carlisle Table of Mortality ; the Re- 
duction of Mortality by Vaccination; the Population and 
Mortality in England and Wales, and the Mortality in 
marshy eciienss on the comparative Mortality occasioned 
by different Diseases, by different Seasons, and in the two 
Sexes; on the Law of Mortality in Sweden and Finland ; at 
Montpellier, and in the whole kingdom of .France; &c. &c. 
‘These are followed by a variety of tables necessary for the 
computation of the several cases that may present themselves, 
with notes and illustrations; and an appendix, containing 
the investigation of particular formule, closes the volume. 

Having thus endeavoured to give a sketch of the subjects 
contained in the work, we beg to make a few remarks relative 
to some essential matters that appear to be omitted. 

Besides the business carried on by the different assurance- 
companies, we have in this country a number of local societies 
for the benefit of old age and widows, the members of which un- 
dertake to manage their own concerns, and therefore. stand 
much in need of correct information. - Dr. Price did not deem 
those associations undeserving of his serious attention: we find 
also a chapter devoted to this subject in Baily’s work above 
mentioned ; and we conceive that they ought to form a part of 
every treatise on the doctrine of assurances; since without 
repeated warnings from men of science, who are alone capable 
of judging of the correctness of the principles on which such 
societies are founded, they are liable to form schemes of relief 
wholly inconsistent with their capabilities, and which therefore 
in a few years terminate in their dissolution, leaving many de- 
serving claimants in penury and distress. Some instances are. 
specified in the second volume of the author last mentioned. 
We have also at this moment before us the laws and regulations 
of a society of this kind, formed in one of the most respectable 
counties in England, and consisting of more than 800 persons ; 
catged for the relief of the widows of deceased members, or 
of their orphans, till they attain each the age of 16 years. The 
payment of the members is made quarterly, and amounts, ac- 
cording to the ages at which they entered, to rL, 11. 10s. or 
2]. annually: the original pension to the widows was tol. per 

‘ ann. 
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ann. and the same to the children, if no widow survived, till 
the youngest child arrived at the age of 16 years. Unfortu- 
nately, one of the articles provides that, when the stock of the 
society shall amount to a certain sum, the pensions are to be 
raised to 15].; and when to another certain sum, to 2ol.; 
and again to 251., and so on; and this latter sum is now ac- 
tually received: but nothing can be a worse criterion than 
the amount of stock, without reference to the number of mem- 
bers; and there can be no doubt that the society to which we 
allude, notwithstanding its present apparent prosperous state, 
is paying more than its means will allow when, after a few 
years, its original members shall begin to fall off. We are always 
sorry to see such laudable intentions, as evidently dictated the 
formation of this and similar societies, defeated by an ignor- 
ance of the principles which should govern them; and we 
cannot but consider it as the duty of every author, writing on 
subjects like those that are contained in the present treatise, 
to turn his attention to these minor societies: holding out a 
hand to guide them, in their deficiency of scientific knowlege, 
towards the attainment of their truly commendable wishes,— 
the establishment of a fund for the permanent relief of their 
widows and orphans. 





ART. XIII. Anacreontis Teit Carmina Latiné reddidit Gul. 
. Jac. Aislabie, A.M. Subjictuntur Anacreontis Epigrammata et 
. Theocriti Anacreonticum in moriuum Adonin. 12mo. pp. 47. 
_ sewed. Ridgways. 


r. AISLABIE has added his university-degree to his name, 
which is a sufficient intimation that this version of 
Anacreon is not to be considered as a Jusus juvenilis, but the 
work of a more matured scholar. Indeed, we suspect that, 
unless he could have comforted himself with the thought, 
“* Et nos ergo manum ferulad subduximus,” he would scarcel 
have shewn up an exercise bearing so many marks of haste 
and carelessness. Several of Anacreon’s odes have been at 
different times rendered into elegiac verse, and we recollect 
to have seen detached pieces in print, although we cannot 
immediately say where: but a complete version was certainly 
not an inelegdnt occupation for the vacant hours of a gentle- 
man and a scholar. Mr. A. dedicates his little volume to 
the Earl Grey, assuring that nobleman that he is in affability, 
elegance, and love‘of literary pursuits, what Anacreon is in 
poetry; and the author proceeds to enforce the value of this 
compliment, by stating that he expects nothing in return for 
it: he himself being, he adds, not like Anacreon, but like 
raha 15 t+) wee 
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St. Paul, “ avlapxns @v oss 254.” There is an in nuity in 
these two comparisons, this pair of portraits, of Earl Grey 
and Anacreon, Mr. Aislabie and St. Paul, which would have 
escaped many authors. Ifa critic, however, might venture ‘te 
suggest an improvement, it would be that the translator should 
have resembled his original ; and then the likeness -between-the 
Statesman and the Apostle might without doubt have been 
traced with equal facility. : ' 

We hope that Mr. Aislabie will pardon a good-natured 
smile at his dedication ; and he will recollect that very few 
such compositions exist which are not in some way exposed to 
a smile, more or ‘less extended. In his succeeding ‘short pre- 
fatory admonition to his readers, they are apprized that, .in 
the course of the translation, they will occasionally find some 
scattered beauties from Ovid, Virgil, and Horace, interwoven 
with those which drop from the translator’s own pen, . This 
may be unobjectionable piracy : but we submit to the translator 
whether, instead of making this flori/egium like the bee in the 
wild garden of nature, it would not have been more to his 
purpose to study the style, general expression, and rythmical 
cadence of some one elegiac writer, and to have transfused 
them into his whole composition; or at least to’ have com- 
bined these two objects together. As the case at present 
stands, Mr. Aislabie’s versification resembles that of Martial, 
more than of any other Latin poet with whom we are ac- 
quainted; since, like that epigrammatist, he freely admits all 
those licences which the more polished writers either altogether 
excluded, or received but rarely or from necessity alone. We 
allude to the abrupt and inharmonious cesura : — the rendering 


the final o of verbs, nouns, &c. short: —the adjectives and ° 
participles closing penthameter lines: —trisyllables of all. 


descriptions a the same place ; — and, though more 
rarely, the short lines closing with short vowels remaining 
open. We by no means assert that he will not meet wit 

instances of all these defects in Ovid, but very slight remi- 
niscences of his earlier classical studies at school wil remind 
copied; and we think, from the classical air of the’ little 
volume in many other respects, that the autlior is as fully 
aware of this truth as we are, and is less likely to be found 
guilty on the charge of ignorance than on that of carelessness. 
Our readers will: judge, by this remark, that Mr. Aislabie’s 
style of Latin versification is like that ofthe well known Vin- 
cent Baqurne, as far as this want of scrupulous rejection is 
regarded. | J sie 
é: The 
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The sense is usually well preserved in these translations, as 
are also the general air and character of what we term Ana- 
creontic writing. All that remains for us, therefore, is to give 
a few examples of the errors which we have condemned, and 
in return for them to add a better specimen. 

The following line combines the faults of a most inhar- 
monious elision and a trisyllable in a very objectionable place : 


* Quis limen pulsans somnia, queso, adimit ?” 
and what shall we say to this ? 
‘ Exiguusque carens osse jacebo cinis” 
The expression ‘ carens osse’ is also very harsh and inelegant. 
Again, in the same ode: 
* Quam fuerit longé cura repulsa gravis,’ 
where, in addition to the position. of the adjective as it regards 
versification only, the line is reiiered singularly tame and 
impotent by the objectionable wore 
‘ Tu plectis nidum, lenis hiruna, novum.’ P. 28. 


Here are combined two of the faults which we have noted. 
In the figure of Bathyllus, we have the line 


‘ Pollucis pulchro gaudeat et femore.’ P. 25. 


The copula, which is intended to connect two lines, can never 
be placed so near to the conclusion of the second. . The reader 
will observe the remaining defects of the line. — Another 
penthameter ends thus: | 


‘ —circa templa salire tua.’ - 


What is to be said of a verse beginning with the words, 
* Quid mihi sddales ?? — for shame, Mr. Aislabie. 

We have also no inconsiderable doubts as to the correctness 
of the words, * Nil de Gijge * moror.? — We cannot expect 50 
careless a poet to be very particular about his final vowels 
before the letter s joined to another consonant, and in con- 

equence we read, ‘ validus protendere scutum,’ p. 17. 
“he pause in the penthameter should not fall on a mono- 
syllable, unless by elision. Where is the harmony in such a 
line as this ? 


‘ Formosam Venus hinc excolit ipsa cutem.’ P. 39. 





* That the first syllable of this word is frequently long in the 
Latin poets, as in Virgil, En. ix., we do not deny; but the same 
name frequently varies its quantity as applied to different persons 
who bear it. Here-the metre of the original at once exposes the 


error: the last line of the original has, however, a spondee in 
the third place. 
It 
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It was clearly an object with the elegiac poets to confine the 
sentence to the couplet, as nearly as it could be; or to a 
double couplet, if the sense would bear the extension: but 
rarely, if ever, to commence anew in the shorter line. Such 
lines as the succeeding shew an utter disregard of this 
obvious rule : 

——*‘ miserescens limina pando, 
Et lychno flammam suppeditante, Puer 
Cernitur alatus, pharetris armatus et arcu. 
Atteritur dextre dextra, focus propior 
Crinibus humorem depellit 3 frigore pulso 
Si madidus mihi jam lazxior arcus erit, 
Experiamur, ait. P. to. 


The passage, too, is in itself but indifferently rendered. 

We are sorry to add that we might multiply ad infinitum 
our instances of the defects which we have noticed, and add 
to them no small gathering of trite phrases and combinations, 
as in the words, ‘ da mihi jura, precor,’ p. 36, &c. So con- 
stant, indeed, is the recurrence of these defects, that the most 
favorable specimens, as they appear to us, which we could 
select, will be discovered to be not free from them. 

The ensuing will please our readers. It is a version of the 
39th ode, beginning with the words 

| ‘OT ’eyw wl cov sivor. xe Te Ae 

« Vina bibens, tempus ludis impertior instans, 

Et Muse exhilarunt gaudia nostra leves. 

Vina bibens, hilaris sperno curamque metumque = 
Consiljumque avidis precipitatur aquts. 

Vina bibens, opto — atque ebrius auras : 
Inde joct, chorea, Bacchus et ipse juvat. 

Vina bibens, nitidis accingor tempora sertis ; 
Heret corde Venus, grata puella sinu. 

Vina bibens, catu juvenum delector amato: 
Explicat atque animum vitreus ipse calizx. 

Vina bibens, lucri nihil ultra sordidus opto : 
Ultima fata olim qualiacungque.manent.’ P. 31. 








Art. XIV. Anecdotes of remarkable Insects; selected from Na- 
tural History, and interspersed with Poetry. Illustrated with 


Cuts. By Joseph Taylor. 12mo. pp.236. 3s. Boards. Baldwin 

and Co. 1817. 
RyvE®¥ attempt to render scientific information popular, and 
~~ accessible to the young, merits the praise of good inten- 
tion; and in the present instance we cannot withhold our 
approbation from the general tenor of the execution: since 
the writer has certainly culled various interesting passages 
irom the writings of eminent poets and naturalists, adapted te 
the capacities of general readers, and calculated to arrest the 


attention 
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attention and.excite the admiration of every ingenuous mind. 
We are confident, however, that the subject would, have. ad-, 
mitted more nicety and. diligence of selection. The pages of 
Reaumur, Bonnets; Kirby and Spence, &c. might have. sup- 
plied a,richer store of engaging anecdotes than we here find ; 
while a due regard to the more recent and precise arrangements 
of the animal kingdom would have excluded from the catalogue 
of Insects the Snail, Leech, Furia, Filaria, and:Crab. — Bu- 
prostis occurring in twosuccessive pages, and Proscarabas, Pap- 
pilio, and Crabo, both in the text and index, are proofs rather 
of carelessness than of faulty typography. — The Bombardier 
is said to be a species of those insects called Buprostis ; and, in 
the next, page, we are told that its chief -enemy is a@ great Ca- 
rabus (another species of Buprostis), No entomologist needs 
tp be informed of the strange confusion which pervades such 
statements. ‘The term Phalene is aukwardly introduced as 
4 synonym of S7/‘-worm, and Sphinx as equivalent to the 
Death’s-head Moth. Had Mr. Taylor consuited the commu- 
nications of Mr. Bracy Clarke, or some of our Cyclopeedias, 
he might also have rendered his meagre account of istrus far 
more instructive and amusing. — As the hygrometrical indi- 
éations of the Leech have been found, on examination, to be 
very far from infallible, they deserved not to be quoted with 
so much minuteness and confidence. —The death of a health 
and vigorous citizen of Opping, in consequence of the bite of 
a Spider, as reported by Dr. Salomon Reiselius, appears to be 
somewhat apocryphal: but we can readily suppose that this 
ill-starred wight sunk under the effects of his copious’ libations 
with his friends, the barber’s wngent of litharge, and the su- 
dorifics, cordials, .and theriace of his physicians, which all 
enter into the elements.of the story. . Instead of this recital of 
Dr. Reiselius, we could have weleomed-some notices of the 
structure of the organs of vision in the spider, or of the oper- 
ations of the gossamer species. 

In'thus adverting, however, to some of the more excep- 
tionable.parts of this little volume, we are far from wishing to 
detract from the value of that information and entertainment 
which it is fitted to convey to those who are unacquainted with 
the habitudes of the insect-tribes.— We shall make an extract 
from. two or three pieces which have obtained less publicity 
than others: 
$ On the Duration of the Life of a Fira, by Borrichius. From 
tte the. Acts of Copenhagen. 

- £ Pliny represents to us a Greek philosopher, whose chief occu- 
pation, for several years together, was, to measure the space skipped 


ever by Fleas. Without giving into such ridiculous researches, I 
can 
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can relate an anecdote, which chance discovered to me in regard 
to this insect. 

‘ Being sent for to attend a foreign lady, who was greatly 
afflicted with the gout, and having staid, by her desire, to dine 
with her, she bade me take notice of a flea on her hand. Surprised 
at such discourse, I looked at the hand, and saw indeed‘a plum 
and pampered Flea sucking greedily, and kept fast to it by a little 
gold chain. The lady assured me, she had nursed, and kept the 
little animal, at ‘that time, full six years, with exceeding great 
care, having fed it twice every day with her blood; and when it 
had satisfied its appetite, she put it up in a little box, lined with 
silk. In a month’s time, being recovered from her illness, she set 
out from Copenhagen with her Flea; but having returned in about 
a year after, [took an opportunity of waiting upon her, and among 
other things, asked after her little insect. She answered me with 
great concern, that it died through the neglect of her waiting- 
woman. —What I found remarkable in this story was, that the lady 
being attacked by chronical pains in the limbs, had recourse in 
France to very powerful medicines during six weeks; and all this 
time the Flea had not ceased tofeed upon her blood, imbued with 
the vapours, and yet was not the worse for it.’ 

‘ Ingenuity of the Spider. 

‘ T. A. Knight, Esq. of Herefordshire, has in a Treatise on the 
Culture of the Apple and Pear, introduced the following anecdote 
concerning this curious insect : 

‘‘ T have frequently placed a spider on a small upright stick, 
whose base was surrounded by water, to observe its most singular 
mode of escape. After having discovered that the ordinary means 
of retreat are cut off, it ascends the point of the stick, and standing 
nearly on its head, ejects its web, which the wind readily carries to 
some contiguous object. Along this the sagacious insect effects 
his escape, not, however, till it has previously ascertained, by se- 
veral exertions of its whole strength, that its web is properly at- 
tached to the opposite end. [ do not know that this instance of 
the sagacity has been noticed by any entomological writer, and I 
insert it here, in consequence of having seen in some periodical pub- 
lication, a very erroneous account of the Spider’s threads, which are 
observed to pass from one tree or bush to another in dewy mornings.’ 


‘ The Birth of the Burrerrry. 
‘ When, bursting forth to life and light, 
The offspring of enraptured May, 
The Butterfly, on pinions bright, 
Launched in full splendour on the daye 
‘ Unconscious of a mother’s care, 
No infant wretchedness it knew; 
But, as she felt the vernal air, 
At once to full perfection grew. 
‘ Her slender form, etherial, light, 
Her velvet textured wings unfold, 
With all the rainbow’s colours bright, 
And dropt with spots of burnish’d gold. 
‘ Trembling 
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¢ Trembling awhile with joy she stood, 
And felt the sun’s sliding ray, 
Drank from the skies the vital flood, 

And wonder’d at her plumage gay. 


‘ And balanc’d oft her broidered wings, 
Thro’ fields of air prepar’d to sail ; 
Then on her vent’rous journey springs, 
And floats along the rising gale. 


‘ Go, child of pleasure, range the fields — 
Taste all the joys that Spring can give — 
Partake what bounteous Summer yields, 
And live, while yet ’tis thine to live. 


‘ Go sip the rose’s fragrant dew — 
The lily’s honey’d cup explore — 
From flower to flower the search renew, 
And rifle all the woodbine’s store. 


¢ And let me trace thy en flight, 
Thy moments, too, of short repose : 
And mark thee, when, with fresh delight, 
Thy golden pinions ope and close. 


¢ But hark! while I thus musing stand 
Pours on the gale an airy note, 

And breathing from a viewless band, 

Soft silvery tones around me float. 


¢ They cease — but still a voice I hear, 
A whisper’d voice of hope and joy — 
Thy hour of rest approaches near, 
Prepare thee, mortal! thou must die! 


‘ Yet, start not! on thy closing eyes 
Another day shall still unfold 
A sun of milder radiance rise, 
A happier age of joys unfold. 


‘ Shall the poor worm that shocks thy sight, 
The humblest form in Nature’s train, 
Thus rise in new born lustre bright, 
And yet the emblem teach in vain ? 


‘ Ah! where were once her golden eyes, 

Her glitt’ring wings of purple pride? 
Conceal’d beneath a rude disguise ! 
A-shapeless mass to earth allied. 


‘ Like thee, the helpless reptile lived, 
Like thee she toiled, like thee she spun; 
Like thine, her closing hour arrived, 
Her labours ceased, her web was done. 


‘ And shalt thou, numbered with the dead, 
No a state of being know ? 
And shall no future sorrow shed, 
On thee a beam of brighter glow ? 
11 
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‘ Is this the bound of power divine, 
To animate an insect frame ? 
Or shall not he who moulded thine 
Wake at his will the vital flame ? 


‘ Go, mortal! in thy reptile state, 
Enough to know to thee is given; 
Go, and the joyful truth relate, 
Frail child of earth, bright heir of heaven. 


ANONYMOUS.’ 
These anecdotes are printed on a neat type, and illustrated 
by several wooden cuts. In a somewhat more enlarged, puri- 
fied, and corrected form, we have reason to believe that the 


would more amply recompense the compiler’s trouble and that 
of his publishers. 





MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 


For MAY, 1818. 


POETRY. 


Art.15. Belshazzar’s Feast. A Seatonian Prize Poem, with Notes 
relative to the History of the Babylonian and Assyrian Empires. 
By the Rev. T. S. Hughes, A.M. Fellow of Emanuel College, 
and Junior Proctor of the University. 8vo. 3s. 6d. sewed. 
Mawman, &c. 1818. 

It is not often that we meet with so spirited a composition as 

Mr. Hughes’s prize poem. The subject is indeed magnificent, 

and it is treated with great animation and dignity. We shall se- 


lect a few passages which, we trust, will fully justify our favour- 
able report : 


‘ Such is thine own impending fate, O. King ! 
Else, why that start? that livid cheek ? why fling 
The untasted goblet from thy palsied hand ? 
Why shake thy joints? thy feet forget to stand ? 
Where roams thine eye? which seems in wild amaze 
To shun some object, yet returns to gaze, 
Then shrinks again appall’d, as if the tomb 
Had sent a spirit from its inmost gloom, 
Dire as the unearthly form which met the eye 
Of Israel’s King, and spoke his destiny ; 
Dread as the phantom, which in night’s dark hour 
Reveal’d the terrors of the Almighty’s power, 
When o’er the couch of Eliphaz it stood 
And froze the life-streams of his curdling blood. 
Such are the terrors that appal thine eye 
And blight the promise of expected joy, ; 
‘« The King” — ‘the King”— burst forth from every guest. 
When lo! one universal shriek confest 
Rey. May, 18178. H The 
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‘The cause of horror, as Belshazzar raised 
His arm, and pointed where the vision blazed ! 
For see! enrobed in flame, a mystic shade, 
As of a Hand, a red right hand, display’d ! 
And slowly moving o’er the wall, appear 
Letters of Fate, and characters of Fear! 
"Tis that Almighty Hand that shakes the pole, 
Wings the swift bolt, and bids the thunder roll ; . 
‘That Jaunch’d each radiant orb, and still sustains 
The glowing fabric of the starry plains.’ 
_ The opening of Daniel’s reply to Belshazzar is very finely 
managed : 
‘ Unutterably awful was the eye 

Which met the Monarch’s; and the stern reply 

Fell heavy on his soul — * Thy gifts withhold, 

Nor tempt the spirit of the Lord with gold : 

Ambition’s wreath for other brows prepare ; 

I scorn it — and thou know’st what thorns are there. 

Yet he who lowers the proud can raise the weak ; 

His spirit will have utterance, and I speak.” ’ 
We have room but for one extract more. 





‘ This fate foretold, the strains prophetic cease, 

But c’er tne prophet’s feet depart in peace, 
The chain of gold upon his neck they cast, 
The robe of scarlet gird around his waist ; 
And proclamations thro’ the land declare 
Daniel third ruler, next Assyria’s heir. 

In the fell carnaye of that night’s dead hour, 
Crush’d mid the ruins of his crumbling power, 
Belshazzar fell: but secret was the blow, 
Unknown the hand that laid the tyrant low. 

‘ Hades then rose to meet him —then the dewd 
Burst their sepulchral searments —they who bled 
Beneath his ruthless hand, raised the Joud yell 
Of horrid Jaughter thro’ the depths of hell, 

To greet the tyrant! mark them! how they shew 
Scorn’s finger as he comes, and mock his woe !’ 

This appropriation of the splendid imagery of Isaiah, xiv. 9., is 
in the best taste; and indeed the whole poem is of a very super!or 
cast, and highly creditable to the talents of the author, whom we 
understand to have been long distinguished for his attainments in 
the University of Cambridge. 

The notes will be found useful and valuable both to the scholar 
and the general reader, throwing considerable light on the history 
of the Babylonian and the Assyrian empires. | 


Art. 16. The Banks of Jsis, and other Poems. By Thomas 

Gillet. 1zmo. pp.g4. Boards. Law and Whittaker. 1817. 
A very modest and unassuming advertisement, prefixed to this 
little collection of poems, apprizes us of the great disadvantages 
under 
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under which they were composed ; stating that the author’s educa- 
tion was such only as he could receive at a crowded school during 
a few months in the twelfth year of his age ; when, it appears, he 
was compelled to enter on a profession injurious to his health, while 
it deprived him of all farther means of advancing in literary ac- 
quirements. Notwithstanding these obstacles, we have no hesi- 
tation in saying that the poems are superior to those which we 
generally find imthis department of our critical duties; they are 
classical, el t, and chaste; though, at times, we detect the 
venial blemishes of the less experienced warbler in the Muses’ 
grove. We trust that years will mature this early promise of in- 
dustry and genius, and realize the hope, which the author in- 
dulges, of being able to cultivate ‘ those studies to which he has 
been accustomed to resort for pleasure and improvement.’ 
We copy two short specimens. 


STANZAS. 
‘ Launch’d into life’s tempestuous sea, 
Without or sail or oar, 
No compass points my devious way, 
No rudder thro’ the swelling bay 
Guides my lone bark to shore. 
But still she’s borne, 
Thro’ tracks forlorn, 
Of adverse winds the sport, of angry waves the scorn. 


‘ O that I now could haply reach 
Some peaceful friendly port, 
Where safely moor’d, at anchor fast, 
I might escape the raging blast, 
And billows’ lawless sport. 
No fell despair, 
Should haunt me there: 
I'd bid a glad farewell to sorrow and to care. 


« But ah! no friendly track appears, 
Tho’ perils thicker swarm, 
Yet, yet resign’d, I’ll bear on still, 
And trust that heavenly Pilot’s skill, 
Whose voice controls the storm. 
He thro’ the tide, 
My course may guide, 
And land me safe at length where peaceful joys preside. 


‘ For know, there is a glorious haven 
Far in the radiant skies, 
Where tempests ne’er deform the scene, 
But all is calm and more serene, 
Than e’er was Paradise: 
And pleasure’s rose 
There sweetly blows, 
And thro’ the realm divine perpetual fragrance throws.’ 


H 2 CANZONET. 
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CANZONET. 
¢ Maiden, let not gloomy sadness 
Triumph o’er that gentle breast, 
Which should be the seat of gladness, 
And of love the downy nest. 


‘ = from hence is pleasure banish’d ? 
outh and beauty still are thine ; 
Yet the radiant smile is vanish’d : 
From those rosy lips divine. 


‘ Maiden, faithfully thy lover 
Vows hie’ll ever cherish thee ; 
Let not then thy sighs discover 
Cares from which thou should’st be free. 


¢ Why so long, with gorrow sitting, S/ 


Hast thou hugg’d her iron chain, 


When sweet joy, with air inviting, J i 
= 


Courts theé to his golden reign ?” 


Art.17. The Crescent, a National Poem, to commemorate the 
glorious Victory at Algiers. By Mrs. M‘Mullan. 8vo. pp.61. 
Longman and Co. 

If perseverance be the road to glory, Mrs. M‘Mullan can 
scarcely fail to arrive in due course of time at the highest ho- 
nours: but, if other qualifications m the mind of a poet, such as 
taste, genius, judgment, and discrimination, be essential as guides 
and companions to the temple of fame, the result of this lady’s 
efforts may possibly be more questionable. We mean not, how- 
ever, to disparage unjustly the short poem before us, which con- 
tains perhaps fewer blemishes than we had occasion to notice in 
some previous productions of the same pen; and in which the 
sentiments are patriotic and unexceptionable, while the language 
is not void of poetic spirit. We have, however, in this as in all 
our national poems, too much of the flummery of ‘ Britain’s glory,” 
¢ Britain’s thunder,’ ‘ Britannia’s car,’ and all the other virtues 
and qualities of that good lady, of which the whole tribe of our 
minor poets are so fond of giving us an abundant dose. We re- 
commend to Mrs. M. our former advice with regard to revision, 
accuracy in language, and discrimination. 


Art.18. Transmigration ; a Poem: containing an Outline of the 
Pythagorean Philosophy, and of the Opinions of the Ancients 
on many Subjects. -To which are added Miscellaneous Pieces. 
Principally from the Pen of the late W. B. Esq. 12mo. pp.gz2. 
Boards. Sherwood and Co. 1817. 

We must do the late Mr. W. B. the justice to suppose that 
whatever portion of these miscellaneous rhymes proceeded from 
his pen, it was never intended by him to advance farther into the 
world than the limits of his writing-case ; and that he is indebted 
to the kindness of his friends, for introducing to the notice of the 
public that which was probably designed only as the trivial amuse- 
ment of a vacant hour. The quaintness of some of the minor 
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pieces is at times amusing, and brings to our recollection the milk 
and watery features of the Wordsworthian style : 
‘ A young Philo-misanthropist, 
From social converse hiss’d, 
Much did not.care, _ 
But sought the open air, 
Andgo’er the fields he took his healthful way. 
Before his eyes a rabbit stray’d, 
In downy fur array’d : 
Poor animal, said he, I will not spoil thy play. 


‘ He left the rabbit playing on the grass, 
And near it would not pass, 
But turn’d into a wood: 
Then up did rise 
A glorious prize, 
A pheasant-cock all starr’d with purple eyes. 
Fly on, said he, thank God I want not food.’ 


All things considered, the author’s age is somewhat surprizing : 


‘ Twice one-and-twenty years have passed away, 
And now, once more, I see my natal day.’ 


The succeeding line, however, exemplifies a truth for which we 
were more prepared : 


‘ Yet still Discretion lingers in the rear.’ 


Art. 19. Amatory and other Verses. By Howard Fish. 8vo. 
1s. 6d. Sherwood and Co. 1817. 

We really feel obliged to Mr. Fish for having modestly desig- 
nated these little pieces by the name of * Verses,” and not, as is 
usually done in similar cases, calling them by that of ‘* Poems.” 
Mediocrity is their general feature ; and the author himself does 
not appear to rank them in higher estimation than may be conceiv- 
ed tobe due to such “ trifles” as cannot cost either time or labour 
in the composition, nor, when composed, be productive of much 
utility. Since the author professes not ‘ to be above wholesome 
advice,’ we would suggest the want of a correcting hand in the 
following lines : 


‘ Would fell a son or parent with the dust” P.6. 


‘ O God forefend, we never may behold 
Britannia’s heroes slay her sons for gold!’ P. 6. 


- We conceive that here the author has expressed exactly the 
reverse of his meaning ; and that for ‘ never’ we must read ever, 
in order to extract any sense from the couplet. 


‘ The Bank is broke’ (for broken). 
‘ ’Tis he who checks rebels.’ 
‘ One evening, while musing along by the stream.’ 
‘ Proclaim thy requiem, dear fields.’ 
Let’s stray the margin of the ripling stream, 


Do man, as ye’d be done unto,’ &c. &c., 
H 3 Art. 
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Art. 26. A Poetical Epistle to the King of Hayti. 8vo. 38. 6d. 
sewed. Sherwood and Co. 1817. 

If the public conduct and the private virtues of his Majesty of 
Hayti were modelled in conformity with the obliging counsels of 
his anonymous correspondent, there could be little doubt that a 
rich reward of happiness would result both to himself and to his 
subjects :- but, if he were doomed to peruse the admonitory epistle 
before us, and enabled to “ understand what he readeth,” we 
have too much sympathy for human afflictions not to commiserate 
his case,: and to wish him a safe deliverance from a sea of troubles, 
from which we have ourselves so lately and so fortunately effected 
our escape. 


Art. 21. The Search; and other Poems. By J. Edmeston, jun. 
Izmo. pp. 108. 4s. Boards. Conder. 1817. 

A spiritless and meagre collection of songs and ballads is here 
appended: ‘to a composition of somewhat larger dimensions, in. 
which is represented the original and interesting game of hzde and 
seek, by a company of hapless itinerants, who are all in pursuit ofa 
fleeting and visionary phantom called ‘ Happiness.’ After a long 
and unsuccéssful chase, ‘ Religion’ enters, and ioforms the tra- 
vellers that she alone has the power to grant their desires, and to 
conduct them to the haven of which they are in search. The 
truth appearing undeniable, it gains immediate and universal as- 
sent ; and the result is that they agree to take ‘ Religion’ at her 
word, and embrace her offers. 


NOVELS. 


Art. 22. Northern Irish Tales. Two Vols. 12mo. 12s. Boards. 
Longman and Co. 1818. : 


The author prefixes to these tales the promise of a continu- . 


ation of them, and then offers to us this extraordinary passage : 

‘ I regret that the present ones are not more worthy of the 
reader’s attention. But with all our efforts, there are times when 
smothered imagination will not kindly kindle, and invention, like 
the sucker of a choked pump, brings up no water, or mixed with 
gravel and sand. Happily, there is a FLow as well as an EBB, 
in the mind of man. I may hope, therefore, as I advance, to 
improve, and that my latter end will be better than my beginning.’ 

Supposing the three tales related in these volumes to be written 
in the order in which they stand, this hope may perhaps be realized, 
since the last is undoubtedly the best: but why trouble the world 
with the ‘ sand and gravel?’ —why not wait till the stream flows 
clearly? We could then excuse this happy confusion of metaphors, 
which leads us so quickly through fire and water, and encourage 
the author to proceed: but what encouragement can we give if 
the specimen be bad, and he acknowleges that it is.? 

We cannot comprehend why these are called Northern. Irish 
Tales, since they might as well have received their designation 
from any other quarter of the United Kingdom. No events hap- 
pen but those which might have occurred as probably in the south 
of England, as in the scenes in which they have been introduced ; 
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few or no peculiarities of Northern Irish manners are deline- 
ated; nor have we any characteristic evidence of their locality. 
Though the heroes in all the tales are called Irish, we hhve 
nothing to identify them ; and Les/ie, in the last tale, exhibits not 
the slightest mark of this pretended country of his nativity. 

As to the tales themselves, they certainly display some imagi- 
nation, but more extravagance. What shall we say to the first, 
( Stanley,) in which not only is the hero brought to the gallows, 
but the prayer read by the clergyman, and the Psalm sung by 
the multitude, on the occasion, are introduced at full length ? 
Nelson, the second tale, is insipid and common-place, but has the 
negative merit of occupying little more than 50 pages. Leslie fills 
the second volume, and, independently of the improbable incident 
of the virtuous Julia travelling forty miles to visit the betrothed 
of another woman, and who had declared love to her, it sickens 
the reader by foretelling mischiefs from dreams and ill omens that 
previously occur. It deserves, however, its share of praise; and 
indeed all of them bear the appearance of proceeding from a man 
of some genius and reading. b.F 
Art.23. The Advertisement, or Twenty Years ago. 1i2mo. 

Three Vols. 16s. 6d. Boards. Longman and Co. 1818. 

We cannot but think that this novel contains even more egre- 
gious improbabilities than it commonly falls to the lot of man to 
observe in similar productions. A lady, with her infant, comes to 
England from abroad in search of her husband, but, happening 
to lose on the road the certificate of her marriage, delicacy 
deters her from presenting herself to her husband’s family, and 
compels her to reside during twenty years with some obliging 
strangers; who, as we find in vol.i., page 73., ‘ had offered her an 
asylum equal with herself.’ Indeed, throughout this performance, 
we meet with the same incorrect and aflected jargon which we 
have so often occasion to censure: for instances : —vol. i. p. 21., 
* the sun had reached its highest climaz ;? — vol. ii. p. 49., ‘ piquante 
airs ;} — p. 81. ‘ he had taken the unprecedented liberty of intro- 
ducing upon her privacy ;’—p. 137. ‘there was in Medora an 
arehness of expression, &c. &c. so peculiarly her own that it was 
equally as vain to imitate as to describe its characteristic: it was 
like the ever-changing plumage of the cooing dove!’ &cy &c. he 
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Art. 24. Observations on the Natural History of Swallows; witha 
collateral Statement of Facts relative to their Migration, and to 
their brumal Torpidity: and a Table of Reference to Authors. 
Iustrated with Figures of Five Species, engraved on Wood, by 
Willis. To which is added, a General Catalogue of British 
Birds, with the Provincial Names for each, &c. &c. &c. By 
Thomas Forster, F.L.S. Corresp. Memb. Acad. Nat. Sciences 
at Philadelphia, &c. &c. &c. Sixth Edition, enlarged. 8vo. 
pp. 113. 5s. Boards. Underwood. 1817. 

This plenitude of title is immediately followed up by an equal 
liberality of prefatory matter, es general observations, some 
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of which might have been prefixed to almost any work on Natural 
History, and others to almost any treatise on Ornithology. ' The 
third preface, or that which properly belongs to the present im- 
pression, apprizes us that the author has been induced to give the 
natural history of the Swallow in general, in addition to his ob- 
servations on its brumal retreat. ‘ I have also,’ he says, ‘ added 
what is known of the remaining species of the genus, both with the 
view to make this monograph as perfect as possible, and to render 
the distinctive characters of the different species more familiar to 
those who may observe, or may be of assistance in determining, 
the brumal place of the Swallow, by noticing it on its passage, or 
by discovering it in its torpidity; since, from the indefinite de- 
scriptions of many of the ancient naturalists, it is often very 
difficult to ascertain the particular species of which they treated. 
And I have interspersed the whole tract with numerous new 
observations.’ : | 

The species of Hirundo first and most particularly described are 
the four which visit Great Britain; and a plate is exhibited of the 
esculenta which furnishes the edible nests: but most of the exotic 
species are very hriefly described, and in many instances only 
named ‘or defined, with a notice of their residence. We suspect, 
also, that the list is not complete ; because, though we have no 
correct catalogue at hand with which we can compare it, we miss 
the Ludoviciana, violacea, and the marsh, crested, and fawn-coloured 
species, of Levaillant. 

The account of each of the British species is preceded by a list 
of its more common appellations in different countries: but the 
manners and economy of the various sorts might have been more 
copiously detailed. .A-remark or anecdote, however, is occasion- 
ally introduced, which is not to be found in the more ordinary 
compilations. Thus we are told that the common Sparrow ‘ fre- 
quently occupies, during winter, the nest of the absent Martin ; 
who, returning in spring, is forced by actual combat to regain its 
nest. It is said sometimes to call in the aid of other Martins, and 
to plaster up the nest with mud when the Sparrow is in it, and thus 
smother him. In the year 1800, I saw a contest between. a Spar- 
row.and a Martin, which lasted some hours, under the eaves of a 
house at Tunbridge Wells, in Kent.’ 

Mr. Forster supports the argument in favour of the migration 
of the Swallow tribe. The opposite reasoning, so ingeniously 
urged by the late Hon. Daines Barrington, might have been more 
minutely sifted’: but the present author has, perhaps, said enough 
to convince the candid inquirer that many of the alleged accounts 
of the immersion and torpor of Martins, &c. are either fabulous or 
exaggerated; that few of them are properly authenticated; and 
that the passage of the birds in question from one latitude to 
another, and their appearance in Senegal, &c. during their absence 
from the northern regions, are matters of well-attested fact. The 
rare examples of wink or young stragglers being overtaken by the 


cold, and being found in a benumbed or starving condition, can 
never sdlve the disappearance of the multitudes which flutter over 
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immense tracts of country, during the summer, in quest of their 
insect-food; since, if all these fell into torpor on the first ap- 
proaches of the cold season, they would be found in far greater 
numbers than the dormant Bats. ‘There is reason to suppose, also, 
that the migrating squadrons direct their course at an elevation 
in the atmosphere beyond the range of human vision; and that 
such detachments, as occasionally alight on ships in a very languid 
and debilitated state, have been driven out of their course b 
violent winds. Of all migratory birds, the Hirundines, from their 
capacity of sustaining long asd rapid flight, seem to be the best 
adapted for distant travel; and yet their annual migration has been 
most obstinately contested. If we reflect, however, onthe velocit 
of their motions, and the comparatively short stages by which they 
may proceed to the warmer latitudes, — as, for example, by cross- 
ing the English Channel and the Straights of Gibraltar, —we shall 
find nothing inexplicable in the now commonly received opinion of 
their shifting their quarters periodically, like so many other fami- 
lies of their class. Besides, if the Swift be supposed to sleep during } 
the whole time of its absence from England, 2. e. nearly nine months 
out of the twelve, the preponderance of its torpid over its active 
state would be without a parallel in the annals of nature. 

Mr. Forster has agreeably sprinkled his essay with appropriate 
quotations from some of the antient writers: but he seems to have 
acquired somewhat of the flightiness of his subject, when he seriously 
maintains that the cranium of the swallow is indicative of its 
migratory propensities. | 

To his section on the opinions of writers, in different ages, respect- 
ing the natural history of the Swallow, he has subjoined an index of - 
the passages to which he refers ; and extracts from journals, inti- 
mating the earliest and latest appearances of Swallows and some 
other migratory birds, in different places. By the comparison of a 
series of tables, constructed according to the pattern exhibited, 
and drawn up in different countries from accurate observations, 
the author is of opinion that much light may be thrown on the 
migration of the Swallow. ‘ The direction of the wind,’ he observes, 
¢ should-always be particularly noticed at the time of the Swallow's 
arrival. The wind is often wrongly registered in journals of the 
weather, owing to the indicatorial letter under the weather-cocks 
being put up according to the compass instead of the sun. I had 
some difficulty in getting the meridian for fixing the letter of a 
large wind-vane which I put up at Walthamstow the present spring, 
and I was hence induced to inquire into the mode of fixing them in 
general, which led to the knowledge of the above fact. If the 
weather-cock be put according to the compass, then will the north- 
ern letter be above 20 degrees to the west of the true north.’ 

The remainder of this small but not uninteresting volume is 
occupied with a catalogue of British birds, by Mr. Edward Forster, 
jun., exhibiting their scientific and provincial appellations. The 
work, on the whole, would admit of yet farther enlargement, and 
the correction of a few verbal inaccuracies. 
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Art. 25. A Practical Introduction to Botany, illustrated by Refer- 
ences, under each Definition, to Plants of easy Access,’ and by 
numerous Figures; and also comprising a Glossary of Botanic 
Terms. By the Rev. William Bingley, A.M. F.L.S. Author of 
Animal Biography, &c. 12mo. pp. 89. 4s. 6d. Boards. Gale 
and Fenner. 1817. 

Nothing at first sight appears more easy than to write an ele- 
mentary work on botany ; and, if we be indifferent as to the mode 
in which this task is executed, perhaps the opinion is not alto- 
gether without good foundation: since the work might consist of 
merely the explanation of a few terms, illustrated by such plates 
as we can procure at a cheap rate, by copying them on a reduced 
scale from other works of superior merit. This, however, is not 
all that is required to convey instruction to those who are yet un- 
acquainted with botany ; unless we can suppose that they are to 
be initiated in the science with as little regard to their feelings, as 
the master of an academy observes in laying the ground-work of a 
classical education: but botany, in a popular point of view, is de- 
signed to be the source of elegant amusement, rather than of 
laborious exertion ; and the mind of the beginner must be allured 
to the study by presenting to him beautiful and curious objects 
for inspection, and interesting topics of inquiry. By degrees, a 
taste for the science wil] grow on the pupil, and we may then ex- 
pect him to attempt the more dry and repulsive parts of this study. 
— The present small volume, as its author has very prspelly 
remarked, ‘ is not intended to supersede the larger and more 
valuable introductions to the study of botany ; particularly Pro- 
fessor Martyn’s Letters, and Sir James Edward Smith’s Elemen- 
tary ‘Treatise.’ (Pref.) Had such an expectation ever entered 
the mind of Mr. Bingley, we cannot disguise from him that we are 
persuaded it would have been inevitably and sadly disappointed. 

The work before us, we think, cannot be better characterized 
than by saying that it is a very brief and meagre glossary of bota- 
nical terms, thrown out of alphabetical order, and arranged in 
something of a systematic manner: but, even in this short expo- 
sition of the language of botany, we have had occasion to remark 
several inaccuracies, which have no longer a place in the best 
modern elementary books on this science. Mr. Bingley still 
adheres to the old notion respecting those appendages to plants 
which Linné has denominated Fulcra, and defines them to be 
‘« those small parts of plants, the chief use-of which is to strengthen 
and.support them.’ (P.26.) This cannot, surely, be descriptive of 
the glands of the Moss-rose, the Bracte or Floral leaf of the Lime- 
tree and Hyacinth, or the Stipules of the Vetch ; yet all these are 
given by Mr. B. under the head of Fulcra?— The Calyz, or flower- — 
cup, ‘is stated ‘ to be formed of one or more green or yellow leaves, 
situated at a small distance from or close to the blossom, and its 
chief use is to enclose and protect the other parts.’ (P. 28.) Ac- 
cording to this definition, the Fuchsia and garden-Nastertium. 
have no calyx ; and the Spathe of the Narcissus must be arranged 
under some other head. —~ The Corolla, we had thought, was no 
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longer regarded by the intelligent botanist ‘as the termination 
of the inner bark of a plant,’ (p. 33.): but such is the respect in 
which the opinions of Linné are held by Mr. Bingley, that he 
endeavours to give new currency to this obsolete theory. 

The Stamen, according to the present author, usually consists 
of three parts, the Filament, the Anther, and the Pollen. 
(P.39,40.) Surely the Pollen must be considered as a part of the 
Anther: but this distinction, we presume, rests on the same princi- 
ple which has induced the author to divide a herb into three parts, 
viz. the root, the plant, and the fructification. (P. 2.) He defines 
the cerculium or heart of the seed (the embryo of modern writers) 
to be ‘ that part which is the future plant in miniature,’ (p. 45.) ; 
an opinion altogether unsupported by the most minute and accu- 
rate examination of the anatomy of the seed. The terms Umébel, 
Cyme, and Spadix, are three times explained in the course of the 
work ; first under the head Receptacle, next under that of Aggre- 
vate Flowers, and lastly, under the head of Inflorescence. ‘This 
unnecessary repetition might well have been spared, in a perform- 
ance so professedly abridged. 

In the short notice respecting the classification of plants, Mr. B. 
observes ; ‘ The whole vegetable kingdom is distributed into 24 
classes. These classes are divided into orders, which are subdivided 
into genera or tribes ; and these genera are further divided into 
species or individuals.’ (P. 53.) Surely no two things can be 
more distinct than species and individuals. We must also be per- 
mitted to enter our protest against the Passion-flower being em- 
ployed to illustrate the class Gynandria, (p.57.); the stamens in 
this plant being obviously placed not on the pistil but on a circular 
support which surrounds it. 

The plates accompanying this publication are but indifferently 
executed, and are, in ‘general, on too reduced a scale to be very 
useful. It will be difficult also for a beginner to draw from them 
the whole benefit of that illustration, which they would afford if 
they were accompanied by more complete explanations. 


LAW. 


Art. 26. Tyranny of the Poor Laws exemplified. Englishmen! 
‘ ‘tis your little all.’ 12mo. pp.15. Bath, Meyler. 

Art. 27. Poor Laws. (No.2.) 12mo. pp.21. Bath, Gye. 

Art. 28. The Village System, being a Scheme for the Gradual 

Abolition of Pauperism, and immediate employment and pro- 

visioning of the People. By Robert Gourlay. 12mo. pp. 40. 

Bath, Gye. 

These pamphlets teach the poor that they are ‘ slaves, worse con- 
ditioned than those of the West-India planter ;’ —'that ‘ it is im- 
possible for them to be worse off than they now are, and conse- 
quently that they have nothing to dread from the power of others ; 
— nothing to hope from activity, nothing to fear from idleness ;’— 
that, ‘become the servant of servants, a parish bondsman, with 
neither property nor personal liberty now known to him, a pauper 
of England owes nothing to government,’ since ‘ no invasion, no 
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change of any sort, could possibly make his situation worse than it 
is; —and that the rich, who add their annual millions to the millions 
which, in one mode of charitable relief or another, public as well 
as private, are constantly contributing to the comfort and support 
of the poor, are no better than ‘ the Beys and Mamelukes of 
Egypt,’ while they are thus the means of continuing ‘ the loath- 
some tyranny of the poor-laws, the vilest tyranny that ever crushed 
the liberties of any people.’ — When the printing, publishing, and . 
distribution among poor people, of such statements as these, can . 
possibly be productive of any effect but mischief, then can we give - 
to Mr. Gourlay, as a writer on the poor-laws, any other character 
than that of a man led away in the madness and the blindness of 
his zeal, (we would put the mildest possible construction on his 
conduct,) to scatter fire-brands in every direction around him; 
in the full persuasion that they are the best things in the world 
for putting out the raging fire which, as he fancies, will speedily 
consume one half of the national wealth and entirely destroy our 
national prosperity. 

The sovereign remedy for all the evils of the poor-laws, real 
or imaginary, which this author suggests, is the spreading among 
the poor the knowlege of their right to petition parliament for what- 
ever they want, or fancy that they want ;—by their ‘ talking of it 
openly, talking of it loudly, without being afraid ;— and the magic 
operation of this single principle is ‘ to set the whole population of 
this nation of hopeless, dejected, woe-worn paupers to work on 
double pay.’ In furtherance of this scheme, he proposes a com- 
plicated sort of Agrarian law, to which an infinitude of objections 
might readily be urged, but one will be sufficient to demonstrate 
its absurdity ; namely, that its avowed object is to double the price 
of labour, though every body who hasthe least knowlege on the sub- 
ject must be aware that, generally speaking, when our agriculture 
and our manufactures are in a flourishing state, labour in England 
is already too high. Mr. Gourlay’s hints for promoting the more 
general education of the poor would be worthy of commendation, 
were it not for the spirit in which they are written and the views 
with which they are promulgated. We think, however, that every 
advantage, which could possibly be derived from giving to the chil- 
dren of the poor such moral and religious instruction as may be 
useful to them in the station of life which they are most likely to 
occupy, might easily be attained without taking from the magi- 
strates the power of setting such of those children, as are depend- 
ant on the parish for their support, to work for their maintenance 
until they reach the age of 12; though we are not prepared to say 
that they should, in all cases, be sent out to labour at so early an 
age as seven, which is the period now fixed by law for the com- 
mencement of the mayistrate’s discretionary power over thein 
in this respect. 

AGRICULTURE, Xc. 


Art.29. A Review (and complete Abstract) of the Reporis of the 
Board of Agriculture, trom the Midland Department of Eng- 
land, &c. By Mr. Marshall. 8vo. pp. 650. 14s. Boards. 
Lengman and Co. 


Review - 
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~ Reviewers are not deficient in that “ better part of valour,” dis- 
cretion. Whatever liberties we may now and then take with some 
unlucky author, we are rarely so indiscreet as to venture any with 
one another; and, if we put ourselves in a sparring attitude, it is 
done with the muffles on. Mr. Marshall is himself a Reviewer, on 
a Colossal scale; having nearly completed, by his own unassisted 
industry and perseverance, a review and abstract of almost the 
hundred volumes, ‘* the Thousand and One Days’ Entertainments,’”’ 
which have been published or printed by the Board of Agriculture. 
He began his labour like an old husbandman. He first set his 
threshing-machine to work on the whole crop, and lustily did he lay 
about him! Tie next operation was to winnow the chaff from the 
corn ; and the heap, to be sure, has been piteously shrunken.” An- 


other volume, which will be the fifth, is intended to complete the 


abstract of the whole. The Reports of the Board have generall 
passed under our own notice as they appeared. That many of 
them are very heavy and diffuse must be felt and acknowleged by 
every one who has read them: but it will likewise be admitted 
that they contain a mass of useful statistic information. 

In the present volume, Mr. Marshall has taken the Midland 
Department of England; reducing by his pentagraph, into a 
reasonable compass, the Reports on Staffordshire, Derbyshire, 
Nottinghamshire, Leicestershire, Rutlandshire, Warwickshire, 
Huntingdonshire, Northamptonshire, Oxfordshire, Buckingham- 
shire, Bedfordshire, and a principal part of Cambridgeshire. 

An account of the plan which the author has adopted, and of 
the manner in which he has carried it into execution, may be 
found in M. ii. Vol. Ixi. p.352. His own personal knowlege of 
the counties comprized in the present volume has enabled him to 
correct many errors in the Reports, and to communicate inform- 
ation from the stores of his own observation and experience. —We 
regret to see that the acerbity against the President of the Board, 
which we deprecated on a former occasion, yet remains unmitigated. 


RELIGIOUS. 


Art. 30. A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the Diocese of Chester, 
at the Visitation of that Diocese in July and August, 1817. By 
George Henry Law, D.D. F.R. and A.S. Lord Bishop of 
Chester. 4to. pp.35. Rodwell. 1817. 

The Right Reverend author of this charge enforces the common 
topics of episcopal admonition in a plain and sensible manner, but 
without any extraordinary force of argument or novelty of illus- 
tration. He warns his clergy against some of the Calvinistical 
doctrines which are so very prevalent out of the church, and of 
which the preachers are at present very numerous zz the church: 
but Calvinism is so much embodied in the Thirty-nine articles, that 
we do not see how the clergy can ever attack the evil genius of 
Calvinism with any chance of success, as long as these articles 
themselves are invested with an authority which no clergyman can 
well contravene while he remains in the communion of the church. 
The Bishop allows, p.27., that.‘ the strongest argument in favour 
of a church-establishment is its utility:’ but in what can the 
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utility of an ecclesiastical establishment be so resplendently 
manifested as in the moral instruction of the people? If, then, 
any among the Thirty-nine articles of the Church of England 
have a tendency to relax the force of moral obligation, and so 
far to militate against the moral utility of the establishment, 
ought they to exist? Of this kind are those articles which relate 
to original sin and vicarious punishment, or which represent virtue 
itself as no better than sin unless associated with the belief of 
certain dogmata. Would not the Church be well rid of these 
noxious incumbrances? Or can the Establishment ever produce 
its full measure of moral usefulness as long as they remain? The 
worthy Bishop talks, p. 23., of Calvinistic error as leading ‘ to 
crime :’ but he does not sufficiently consider that the root of this 
error, which he imputes to his Calvinistic brethren, may be 
traced to the Articles, to which his Lordship has several times 
declared his unfeigned assent, as well as to those among his clergy 
whom he denominates Calvinistic. He speaks (p.20.) of the 
Calvinistic ‘doctrine of assurance’ as ‘ at variance with every 
principle of natural and revealed religion :’ but we would humbly 
tequest permission to ask how the doctrine which he himself in- 
culcates, of innate depravity or ‘ a debased and tainted nature,’ 
(p.8.) and of the punishment of the innocent for the guilty, 
ean be reconciled to the religion either of reason or of the Scrip- 
tures ? The truth is, that the Thirty-nine articles are a mill-stone 
round the neck both of the Bishops and the clergy.; which prevents 
the ministers of the Establishment from affording that free and 
undissembled exposition of scriptural truth and inculcation of 
moral duty, by which they would otherwise be more generally 
distinguished. 
Art. 31. An Address delivered to the Young Persons who were 
— at the late Visitation of the Diocese of Chester, in 
July and August, 1817. By George Henry Law, D.D. F.R. 

and A.S. Lord Bishop of Chester. 12mo. 2d. Printed at 

Chester. 

This is an unaffected and simple discourse, well suited to the 
occasion, and well calculated to make a good impression on those 
to whom it is addressed. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Art. 32. Vice Triumphant, the Remedy proposed easy and effectual : 
with the Statement of a New Hypothesis to explain Account- 
ableness. By Samuel Spurrell. 12mo. pp. 83. Boards. Hunter. 
1817. 

We are no great friends to moral theories founded on the un- 
certain basis of hypothesis. In all inquiries after truth, it is at 
least highly desirable that the corner-stone of the argument should 
be made to rest, as much as it may be possible, on what is fixed and 
incontrovertible, not on the fickle and fluctuating ground of as- 
sumption. ‘The new hypothesis, by which Mr. Spurrell proposes to 
remedy the vices of mankind 0 easily and effectually, is this: that 
man is the sovereign disposer of his own conduct: that reason is 
sufficient to enable him :not.only to ascertain the will of his Maker, 
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but also to perform, with facility, whatever duties are required : 
(vid. p.29.) ergd, if the reasoning power be cultivated and im- 
proved to the utmost, a willing and easy obedience to the divine 
commands, and consequently both present comfort and future 
happiness, are the immediate and indisputable results. Such are 
the summary arrangements which this gentleman has planned for 
the benefit of mankind. Notwithstanding, however, the very great 
facility with which he proposes to carry his theory into practice, 
we cannot but fancy that, if he had looked a little more attentively 
into his Bible, or had considered the moral state of the antient 
heathen world at the time when the Gospel was first promulgated, 
he would not have so earnestly insisted on the sufficiency of human 
reason either to ascertain the will of God, or to perform it when 
ascertained : — he would not have made the intellect of man to 
supersede the revealed word of God ; —nor have proposed that, 
as an ‘ effectual remedy’ for vice, which is often made to prolong 
and increase its empire. 


Art. 33. Moral Culture; attempted in a Series of Lectures, 
delivered to the Pupils and Teachers of the Old and New- 
Meeting Sunday-Schools, in Birmingham: interspersed with a 
variety of illustrative Anecdotes ; &c. &c. By James Luckcock. 
1zmo. pp. 290. Baldwin and Co. 

Much simplicity of style and language is here combined with 
an extensive knowlege of men and manners, and made to aid the 
cause of virtue. The maxims are plain, useful, and practical : 
the inquiries are temperate and rational; and the insipidity and 
weariness of the didactic style are relieved by a judicious inter- 
mixture of anecdotes, interesting in themselves and illustrative 
of the truths which they are meant to confirm. 


Art. 34. Means of improving the Condition of the Poor in Morals 
and Happiness considered, in a Lecture delivered at The Minor 
Institute, to which is prefixed, A short Account of that Insti- 
tution. By Thomas Williams. Published dy Request.* &vo. 
pp. 64. 2s. stitched. Hatchard. 

The Minor Instittite, it seems, is an association of individuals 
formed for the purpose of ‘ disseminating useful knowlege exten- 
sively among the middle and industrious classes ;’ and lectures are 
delivered at its house in Chiswell Street by its own members on 
various subjects, according to the plan of its more noted rivals. 
‘The pamphlet before us contains the substance of one of these 
lectures; in which the author makes a detailed statement, derived 
chiefly from Colquhoun, of the population and income of the 
country as they regard the poor in particular ; and he then gives 
a succinct view of the various popular modes of bettering their 
condition, and points out how their improvement has been and is 
retarded. We observe nothing very new in this lecture, but it 
has the merit of conveying its matter in clear language, and is 
inspired by the best intentions.’ 
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* On several occasions, we have asked who this publisher is, 
but never could obtain any account of him. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Mr. Hewlett requests us ‘ to correct an error into which (he says} 
we have fallen, when we thought we were exposing an error of his.” 
In the review of his Commentaries, (M. R. for March last, p. 245.) 
we quoted the following passage: ‘‘ Other writers, especially Gr- 


pheus in the verses ascribed to him, speak. of the delivery of the two - 


tablets of the law from God and of the institution of the Hebrew 
rites. Diod. Sic. Jib.i. p. 48. ed. Rhodomanni;” on which we ob- 
served that nothing like this was to be found in the passage in 
uestion, nor elsewhere in Diodorus; and that, if any antient au- 
thor attributed such verses to Orpheus, they were probably spuri- 
ous. Mr. H. maintains that his reference is correct. We have 
only at hand Wesseling’s edition of Diodorus, in which the pages 
of Rhodoman .are marked in the inner margin, (ytriusque paginas 
margini adpingi jussi ; Stephanice ad oram saciiien. in interiore 
Rhodomaniane.” Wess. Pref.) and p. 48. contains neither 
letter nor line concerning either Orpheus or Moses. The imput- 
ation of error, which Mr. H. proposes to return to us, must there- 
fore rémain where it was originally placed. We never meant to 
deny that Diodorus speaks of the institutions of Moses, but only 
that he quoted any verses from Orpheus respecting them. The 
verses in question, it appears, are cited by Eusebius in the Prep. 
Evang. The reader will judge whether we had reason to pronounce 
them spurious, when he knows that they are given on the authority 
of Aristobulus, the Jew; and that Cudworth, Eschenbach, Tiede- 
mann, Wyttenbach, and Gesner, suppose them to be the work of a 
forger. 
On the other topics of Mr. H.’s letter,—the necessity of a 
knowlege of German in an editor of the Bible, and the propriety 
of noticing what Eichhorn and Bishop Marsh have written on the 


composition of Genesis and the first three Evangelists, —-we leave ~ 


our readers to form their own opinion. . 





The author of ¢ Sensibility,’ &c. is informed that a report of 
that work will find admission in our pages in‘due course. 





Z. Z. states that the account of Hammerfest, which we quoted 
in our last Number, {p. 416.) is not the first mention of that 
northern town, as he has met with it in Bourn’s Gazetteer, a work 
adapted to the use of young persons. We have not, however, 
this publication at hand to consult, and can say nothing farther on 
the subject. 





—— 


Mr. Bicheno will see his pamphlet introduced in our present 
Number. | 





«*, The Aprpenp1x to Vol. yxxxv. of the Monthly Review is 
published with this Number, and contains (as:usual) a variety of 
articles in Foreicn LrrERATURE; with the Title, Table of Con- 
tevits, and Index, for the Volume. 
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